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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE CONCEPT OF SUPERVISION 


THE current yearbook of the National 
Conference is devoted to a general survey 
of present theory and practice in the field 
of supervision. A wide range of subjects 
and authorship is embodied in this pro- 
duction. State and city supervisors de- 
scribe their methods, investigators present 
their findings as to historical progress, de- 
velopment of scientific technique, and at- 
tempts to provide suitable training courses, 
and the more philosophically minded dis- 
cuss the underlying principles upon which 
practice should rest. These writers repre- 
sent a wide geographical distribution. Yet 
on the fundamental question, what is the 
most vital concept of supervision, there is 
remarkable agreement. 

Supervision in the view of this group of 
more than twenty leaders is regarded as 
essentially a codperative undertaking, in 
which supervisor and teacher work to- 
gether at the common task of giving chil- 
dren the best possible opportunity to learn. 
The supervisor should be qualified to lead, 
but his leadership should be democratic, 
should inspire willing followers, not pro- 
eure acquiescence by the exercise of au- 
thority. 

Such agreement as this without confer- 
ence is very significant. It shows how 


widely the American Idea has obtained ac- 
ceptance among students of the problems 
of education. A function that originally 
involved nothing more than formal and 
doubtless largely perfunctory inspection at 
rare intervals by laymen has developed 
into a constructive, positive effort to assist 
teachers in arriving at the best possible 
view of the purposes of the school, the 
needs of the children, and the means to be 
employed in serving those needs. In a 
large and noble sense supervision has come 
to be thought of as teaching, a fine act of 
supervision as an effective teaching act. 

This brings progressive teachers and 
progressive supervisors together. They 
not only talk the same language, they pro- 
ceed by means of the same techniques. 
Preaching largely gives way to teaching by 
example. Teachers learn by participating 
in common enterprises how to stimulate and 
guide children in participating in common 
enterprises. There is absence of friction, 
worry, and strain all along the line and 
each person has the fullest and freest pos- 
sible opportunity to realize himself in fruit- 
ful activity. 

The JourRNAL oF EpucatTionaL METHOD 
has stood consistently since its founding 
for the proposition that the term method 
should be used in education in an inclu- 
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sive sense. Too long has the word called 
to mind merely the procedure of the teacher 
in conducting a ‘‘recitation.’’ The recita- 
tion as we have known it is now obsoles- 
cent. Its sway is challenged. Method, 
even in the narrow sense of class meeting, 
is already in need of redefinition. At the 
same time it is recognized that human 
growth and human relations at their best 
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are essentially the same at all levels. Hence 
a philosophy of method that proves ade- 
quate for teaching will be found adequate 
for supervision and the reverse. Teachers 
and advanced students of education gen- 
erally should have no excuse for quoting 
Emerson’s saying: ‘‘How can I hear what 
you say while what you do is thundering 
in my ears?’’ J. F. H. 


REPORT OF A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


Dorotuy Kay CADWALLADER 
Supervisor of Instruction, Jefferson School, Trenton, New Jersey 


The following report shows in a small 
way something of the method of procedure 
and results of a supervisory program car- 
ried out by a building supervisor during a 
single school year. Believing that a super- 
visory program tends toward more definite 
systematic supervision, the first step of 
the supervisor was to convince the teach- 
ers that a supervisor—to do most effective 
work—must set up definite objectives to be 
reached and that these only can be reached 
by the codperating help of all the teachers 
concerned. We measure and test the chil- 
dren; we measure and rate teachers and 
teaching. The supervisor should not be 
exempt from this measuring. Teachers 
should feel that they are entitled to expect 
something from the supervisor. Professor 
Burton suggests a scheme by which a 
teacher may measure a supervisor.’ 


Teachers may expect that a supervisor has 


1. A plan or program of supervision. 

a. A definite set of objectives. 

b. A clear-cut statement of the means to be 
used in attaining these objectives. 

ce. A statement of the criteria, checks, and 
tests to be used in measuring progress. 

1See Childhood Education for October, 1926. 


2. Assistance in carrying out the plan. 
a. Training in advance. 
b. A supply of necessary materials. 
c. Individual and special help on call. 

3. A set of objective, analytic standards by 
which the work is to be judged. 

4, An attitude which is sympathetic and tact- 
ful, at the same time firm and decisive. 


A discussion of this scheme with the 
teachers not only served to set before them 
a guide for measuring and evaluating the 
supervision of their work but also sug- 
gested to them the extent to which ef- 
fective supervision is dependent on their 
cooperative efforts. 

Finding that the children in the school 
were decidedly deficient in reading ability, 
it was planned to arrange and put into 
operation a supervisory program that 
would deal particularly with that subject. 
One outstanding difficulty in much of our 
supervision and in the making of effective 
supervisory programs is that so much of 
the work is haphazard and indefinite in 
character. To put the program concretely 
before the teachers and to get material for 
launching the plan, the following outline 
was given to them: 
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Please observe the reading of the individuals 
in your class this week. You will probably 
find that you could group the class into four 
divisions. See if this is true. Then write in 
the spaces below the outstanding names in each 
division. Star the division with which you 
would like to work particularly in an effort to 
remedy the existing condition. Please return 
this paper to the office by Friday at 3:30. 


Division I. Above in rate and comprehen- 
sion. 

Division II.« Above in rate and below in com- 
prehension. 

Division III. Below in both rate and compre- 
hension. 

Division IV. Below in rate and above in com- 
prehension. 


(Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching suggested the above divisions.) 


At the scheduled time each teacher sent 
the required material to the office. This 
was studied as a basis for the next faculty 
meeting. As her contribution to the meet- 
ing the supervisor outlined the program 
that seemed to be needed. It will be 
noticed that the program as outlined fol- 
lows that previously discussed. The points 
brought out by the supervisor are sum- 
marized in the outline which follows. This 
outline was mimeographed and placed in 
the hands of the faculty members at the 
meeting. Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and 
Remedial Teaching, Gray’s Remedial Cases 
in Reading, Gray’s Summary of Investi- 
gations Relating to Reading, Buswell’s 
Fundamental Reading Habits, and the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of N.S.S.E., Part 
I, were used in filling in this outline and 
in all subsequent material given to teach- 
ers throughout the whole supervisory pro- 
gram described in this article. 


I. Plan of Supervision. 

A. Objective: To improve reading in- 
struction by making a study of spe- 
cific cases to discover 
1. Causes of difficulty. 


2. Remedial measures to meet the 
difficulties. 
B. Means of attaining objective. 
1. Specific study of individuals having 
difficulty in 


a. 
b. 
e. 
d. 


Habits of recognition. 
Intelligent interpretation. 
Mechanies of reading. 
Speed of silent reading. 


C. Checks to be used in measuring prog- 
ress in 
1. Habits of recognition. 


a. 


e. 


Accuracy of recognition. 

(1) Words mispronounced in 

reading studied piecemeal. 

Division into syllables ex- 

posed singly, with an effort 

to increase gradually the size 

of the unit to two or more 

syllables. 

(3) Rereading of sentence. or 
paragraph to keep the com- 
prehension foremost. 


(2 
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. Span of recognition. 


(1) Short exposure of words, 
phrases, sentences, gradually 
increasing in length. 

(2) Number of words recognized 
per fixation. 


. Rate of recognition. 


(1) No pointing. 
(2) No lip movement. 


. Rhythmical progress of percep- 

tion. 

(1) Check regressive move- 
ments. 


Accurate return sweeps. 


2. Intelligent interpretation. 


a. 


Ability to read well-chosen ma- 
terial. 


. Ability to reproduce the content. 
. Ability to carry our specific as- 


signments. 


. Ability to make judgments on 


what is read. 


. Ability to pick out the topic or 


key sentence. 


. Ability to take difficult words out 


of the context and use them in- 
telligently in sentences. 








g. Ability to dramatize the story or 
part of it. 

h. Ability to pass standard tests. 

3. Mechanics of reading. 

a. Ability to pass word vocabulary 
tests based on words missed in 
regular lessons, also informal 
tests on the Thorndike and the 
Gates lists. 

b. Ability to analyze a list of 
phonetic words taken from regu- 
lar reading work. 

ce. Ability to recognize words with 
which child has difficulty. 

4. Speed in silent reading. 

. Desire to read many books. 
. Increase of fixation units. 
Decrease of lip movements. 

. No pointing. 

Quick recognition of words. 
. Reading with time limits. 


homeo f 


II. Assistance in carrying out plan. 
A. Training in advance. 
1. Faculty meetings. 
Oct. 19—Presentation of plan by 


supervisor. 

Dec. 14—Reports by selected teach- 
ers. 

Feb. 15—Reports by selected teach- 
ers. 

Apr. 19—Reports by selected teach- 
ers. 


May 3—Final report and summary 
by supervisor. 

2. Individual conferences with teachers. 

3. Group conferences. 

4. Grade conferences. 

B. Necessary material for carrying out 
the program. 

1. Tests—standard and informal. 

2. Tag-printing presses, phrases, 
words, books, self-directed reading 
activities, envelopes. 

3. Bibliography. 

Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading. 


Buswell, Fundamental Reading 
’ Habits. 
Paulu, Diagnostic Testing and 


Remedial Teaching. 
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Twenty-fourth Yearbook of N.S.S.E., 
Part I. 

C. Individual and special help on spe- 

cific problems. 

1. Base help on reports handed in and 
on observation made. 


III. Standards by which work of the teacher 

is to be judged. 

A. Ability to diagnose child’s ability and 
difficulty. 

. Resourcefulness and skill in applying 
remedial measures. 

. Ability to carry out suggestions. 

. Earnestness and persistence in an at- 
tempt to attain the objectives. 

. Willingness to share facts discovered. 

. Willingness to codperate in attainment 
of an objective. 

G. Degree of improvement of individual 

children and the group. 


2a 
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IV. Sympathetic, tactful attitude of the super- 
visor. . 

The actual work of studying the problem 
cases in reading now began. Each child 
who was reported on the questionnaire was 
now given individually the following tests: 
Chapman-Cook Test for Testing Speed in 
Reading, Monroe Test for Rate and Com- 
prehension, Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Seale for the Understanding of Sentences, 
and Gray’s Oral Reading Test. A sample 
of the record made is shown on page 255. 
Observation of the record will show that 
in many cases the judgment of the teacher 
(column 6) was quite different from the 
results shown in the tests. In other cases 
the two agree. A comparison of the 
chronological age and reading age is in- 
teresting. The individual testing was 
tedious indeed and required much time on 
the part of the supervisor. The fact that 
the test revealed the exact difficulties and 
indicated the type of remedial work neces- 
sary compensated for this, however. 

It was found that many of the children 
had similar difficulties, and this made it 
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Reapinc Recorp—InpIvipuat Cases, OctoBEer, 1926 





Pupil|C A| I. Q. |Teacher| Gr. hers bmw 5 


Monroe _ | Thorndike Gray Remarks 








Judgment} Cook 


Rate | Comp. | R.A. |R.Q. | Rate} Errors 





Oct. 
1 |106| 83 |Miss A} 3 | III Div. 3 
2 1110} 76) “ B|4]IL *« 0 
3 1124] 85| “ Cl] 4 I « 3 
4 {123} 93| “ D| 5|/II « 2 
5 |121] 76) “ E| 5/1 ¢ 5 
6 |118] 77| “© F| 5 | “* 4 
7 |170| 66| “ G| 6|IV « 4 
8 |122| 113] * H]| 6 I « 11 





57.2) 2 76 | 73 | 180| 14 
70.7} 2 99 | 90 | 80 3 
81.7) 4 107 | 86 | 70 2 
35.2} 9 110 | 82 90 | 12 
93.2) 6 96 | 72 | 180} 20 
93.2) 5 104 | 88 | 180 | 17 
141 9 8 8 ere Sere 
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possible to handle them in small groups. 
Others could only be helped by individual 
instruction. At conferences with the 
teachers, types of remedies were suggested. 
Faculty discussions followed these indi- 
vidual and group conferences. At these 
faculty mieetings nine teachers made re- 
ports, each teacher telling of the work 
that she was doing with her own particular 
eases. Their individual points of attack 
gave variety and interest to the meetings. 
Since each had something to tell it was 
remarkable how easily and informally each 
presented her topic. One teacher displayed 
a group of books to show how the proper 
choice of material aids in encouraging chil- 
dren to read. Another brought a box of 
pictures which had been carefully cata- 
logued. She showed how she used this 
material to catch the interest of children 
having language difficulties. Another, by 
the use of a chart on which were recorded 
October and April results in the Thorn- 


dike-McCall Test, showed how various 
pupils had moved from one ability group 
to another. She also showed how, by mak- 
ing children aware of their own difficulties, 
she had helped them to help themselves. 
These are but a few of the problems dis- 
cussed by the teachers at these meetings. 
Each one was enthusiastic in her presenta- 
tion. Each realized the satisfaction of re- 
porting a successful piece of work and of 
helping others who have similar problems. 

Since so ’ many of the children had diffi- 
culty in comprehension, one of the meet- 
ings was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘Some 
Ways of Improving Comprehension.’’ The 
supervisor presented materials and meth- 
ods which she had observed being used in 
the various rooms. To these were added 
suggestions from Gray, Paulu, Gates, 
and the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
N.S.S.E. The material presented was dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form and dis- 
cussed informally. The material follows: 


REMEDYING ReapDING DiFFICULTIES (COMPREHENSION) 


Causes of Difficulty 
1. Material too difficult. 





Remedial Measures 


1. Provide easy, interesting material within 
the ability of the child. This will give 
pleasure and satisfaction to the child and 
will aid in the learning process. 
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2. 


10. 


Causes of Difficulty 
Lack of ability to analyze words. 


. Language handicap and few sight words. 


. Lack of word drill. 


. Unable to recognize thought units. 


. Disregard for punctuation marks. 


. Overemphasis on word study due to the 


mistaken idea that pupils must have a large 
isolated word vocabulary before they read 
for thought. 


. Short attention span. 


. No interest in reading. 


Pure memory work. 


10. 


. Explain use of marks. 


. Emphasize 


. Provide easy material. 
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Remedial Measures 


. Pick out the familiar phonetic elements in 


unfamiliar words. Teach how to identify 
common word elements. Give help in syl- 
labification. Teach initial sounds and most 
frequent phonograms. 


. Enlarge the vocabulary by picture study, 


by experience gained through excursions, 
by listing unfamiliar words, by using the 
dictionary to find meanings, by providing 
time for the child to tell about something 
that interests him, by games that teach 
words. (See Gates, Primary Reading Tests, 
Manual, p. 27.) 


. Encourage more literal reading of sentences 


and paragraphs. Exercise care so that the 
child does not become “word conscious.” 
Provide word drills on words needed by the 
child. Check with the Thorndike and Gates 
lists. 


. Read the ten causes for this disability 


(Gates, pp. 17-18). Then use very definite 
means to remove the difficulty. Use flash 
cards, phrase cards, sentence response cards. 
Begin in first grade to give short tests to 
test thought. Use oral reading followed by 
oral explanations. Use oral questions fol- 
lowed by silent reading. 

Test ability to put 
marks where they have been omitted. 
thought-getting. Commend 
only “natural voice” reading to overcome 
“reading voice.” Give plenty of phrase 
drills. Discourage pointing and lip move- 
ments. Urge increase in speed. Ask 
thought questions to be answered by read- 
ing specific parts. 


. Provide simple, interesting reading ma- 


terial followed by discussion. 


Stimulate the read- 
ing habit. Provide opportunity for writ- 
ten response, drawing or dramatization. 

Type short passages using a similar vocab- 
ulary. Ask thought questions on the con- 
tent requiring definite responses to be read 
from the context. Purposeful word drill, 
much incidental reading provided by daily 
class newspaper, bulletin board, written 
commands will help. Short, simple, in- 








11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


hm Cc be 
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Causes of Difficulty 


Formal assignments by page without prob- 
lems or questions. 


Insufficient emphasis on thought getting. 


Lack of realization of the specific diffi- 
culty and a consequent inability to apply 
remedial work. 


Careless habits. 


2. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Remedial Measures 


formal tests requiring written response. 
Vary positions on word cards and phrase 
ecards. 

Make shorter, more definite assignments. 
Use different types of assignments as giv- 
ing directions, noting details, outlining im- 
portant events. 

Direct attention to meaning; use informal 
comprehension tests. Use the Thorndike- 
McCall Tests to mark progress in the com- 
prehension of sentences. See sheet dis- 
tributed in October for suggestions for 
improving comprehension. 

Have oral reading to help the child to dis- 
cover his difficulty. Use the Gray Oral 
Reading Test to diagnose the difficulty. 
Work on one difficulty at a time. 

Call attention to the necessity for careful 
reading. Require specific answers to very 
definite questions. List fundamental read- 
ing habits. Check these in a period devoted 
to the mechanics of reading. Sacrifice speed 
for accuracy until the children become con- 
scious that inaccuracy and careless reading 
habits mutilate thought. Let the children 
know that rapid readers often comprehend 
more readily than slow readers. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS FOR IMPROVING COMPREHENSION 


. Begin with easy material. 

. Have children read silently. 

. Ask specific questions on the content. 
. Have 


reproductions. Fables 
splendid for beginning work. 


are 


. Select words from the content and have 


children use them in new sentences. 


. Match words and pictures. 
. Have questions answered from par- 


ticular paragraphs. 


. Have children illustrate reading con- 


tent. 


. Use questions that provoke thought. 
10. 
11. 


Use synonyms. 

Have plenty of word study—list words 
describing situations, find descriptive 
words, make list of place words. 


12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


Encourage reading in leisure time. 
Train children to follow directions ac- 
curately. 

Use a variety of interesting material. 
Train children to read far enough to 
finish a unit of thought rather than a 
sentence, paragraph or page. 

Have children tell what they like or do 
not like in a story. 

To stimulate interest, have children 
recall previous experiences which are 
related to the material being read. 
Have children ask each other questions 
on what is read. 

Have children suggest titles. 

Have them find parts of a selection 
that explain situations. 
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CoMPARISON OF RESULTS—REMEDIAL READING 











October April 
: Judgment of 
Pupil] I.Q. Teacher Gr. ‘Saadien 

C.A. | R.A. | R.Q.| C.A. | R.A. | RQ. 
1 83 Miss A 3 III 106 76 73 112 76 76 
2 76 = 4 II 110 99 90 116 115 102 
3 85 ale 2 4 I 124 107 86 130 112 87 
4 93 * » 5 II 123 110 82 129 109 80 
5 76 “:E 5 III 121 96 72 127 118 86 
6 77 * 7 5 III 118 104 88 124 119 99 
7 66 . 6 IV 170 116 68 176 95 55 
8 113 - i 6 I 122 130 89 128 144 105 



































Throughout the year the children were 
tested by many informal objective tests 
designed by the teacher and supervisor to 
determine improvement and progress. In 
April, the children were tested by the 
Thorndike-McCall Test since that test 
measured those phases of reading that had 
been stressed. The table above shows Octo- 
ber and April ratings of the eight cases 
previously mentioned. The chart shows 
only a sampling. 

While too few cases were studied to make 
possible the drawing of conclusions, never- 
theless there were several outstanding re- 
sults that indicate the success of the plan. 
A few of the evidences of success are in- 
dicated here: 

1. Increased ability on the part of the 
teacher to diagnose difficulties and to ap- 
ply remedial measures. 

2. Real earnestness and presistence in 
carrying out the work. 

3. Willingness to contribute at faculty 
meetings. 

4. Willingness to codperate and exchange 
ideas. 

5. Asking for help from the supervisor 
rather than waiting for help. 


6. Asking for observation during a 
period in order that the teacher and super- 
visor could more whole-heartedly discuss 
a situation. 

7. A decided reaction against using ma- 
terial too hard for the children. 

8. A real effort to find material that is 
not only interesting but within the expe- 
rience of the children. 

9. A respect for individual instruction 
—individual study of specific cases and 
individual remedial work. 

10. A realization that we have learned 
much this year but that the surface is but 
scratched. 


11. A desire to read articles bearing on 
the subject in order to improve the tech- 
nique of reading. 

12. A reading age and quotient for every 
child from third grade through sixth. 

At the close of the year the teachers 
were asked to give a natural reaction to- 
ward the program. In every case they re- 
ported that the year’s work in reading had 
been more interesting, that they had 
worked for more definite goals, that there 
had been more apparent interest on the 
part of the children, and that there had 
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been increased improvement in individual 
children’s cases. Excerpts from their re- 
ports show a broad sympathy toward the 
program. 


Poor reading resulting from poor mechanics 
can only be improved by getting at individual 
cases. 

Often children seem mentally slow because 
of an inability to read. It is therefore the busi- 
ness of each teacher to find out the cause of 
poor reading and do all that can be done to- 
ward improvement. 

Reading material must be interesting and 
well within the comprehension ability of the 
child. 


The conferences and discussions with the 
supervisor have helped me to make my work 
more definite. 


I have learned what type of practice ma- 
terial to use for various difficulties. 


It is hoped that this supervisory pro- 
gram, although limited in practice and ap- 
plication to one activity, shows its value 
to the supervisor, the teacher, ard certainly 
to the children. It is also hoped that it 
clearly demonstrates that a definite plan 
carried out with sympathetic codperation 
brings many of the results desired in our 
educational program of today. 


NEWER MATERIALS OF READING 


CATHERINE MONTGOMERY 
Bellingham, Washington 


As is frequently the case, the industrial 
world came in to change educational pro- 
cedure in reading. Had the invention of 
the linotype machine been delayed, our 
older type of reading might have continued 
in spite of the splendid work of the labora- 
tories which have contributed to an un- 
derstanding of reading problems. 

The linotype changed the organization 
of industry. It is no longer necessary to 
give verbal orders, or for the ‘‘straw boss’”’ 
to repeat the orders from headquarters. 
Employees can be circularized many miles 
from the director. Are we not all being 
circularized by Wall Street or some dis- 
tributing agency? This proves that we 
all read and buy. A country banker tells 
me that he discards every day about four 
baskets of circulars, many of them good, 
but not read for lack of time and possibly 
reading skills. If this matter is to be read, 
children must be trained to highly spe- 
cialized skills. 


The newer matter forces schools to new 
types of reading objectives in order to meet 
the demands of the tremendous production 
of printed matter. Magazines and news- 
papers have increased 500 per cent since 
1880. There are thirty million news- 
papers in daily circulation. Free public 
libraries furnish bulletins and books. The 
patronage has increased 400 per cent in 
the last twelve years. Fifty-two per cent 
of all school time in grade one is spent on 
reading, while in grade two 28 per cent 
or over one-fourth of the time is given to 
reading. 


TESTS 


The newer materials of reading include 
tests, of which there are forty different 
kinds on the market. Of one reading test 
alone more than two million copies have 
been sold, with an increasing demand. 
These tests record two important things: 
rate and comprehension. 
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PERCEPTION CARDS 


The best types of perception cards have 
been made in laboratories and are used to 
increase ‘‘eye-span’’ in reading, although 
they check comprehension at the same 
time. The technique used in presentation 
of material has been determined in the 
laboratory, being purposive and economi- 
eal. The bookmen frequently complain 
that this material is not always used to the 
best advantage, being employed as study 
material rather than as perception ma- 
terial. 


SILENT READERS 


This is a term applied to a type of mat- 
ter adapted to silent reading rather than 
to oral reading in an audience situation. 
These texts have appeared within the last 
few years and contain much factual mat- 
ter—how to answer a telephone call, how 
to care for a dog, or how to send a letter 
taking precedence over story matter. A 
rather recent study (showing some 800 
cases) was given to determine the best type 
of matter for securing a high rate of com- 
prehension. The ‘‘factual reading’’ as 
against ‘‘story reading’’ gave the highest 
comprehension. 

Again complaints are registered relative 
to the technique of the teacher in using 
silent readers. The matter is used for 
appreciation or oral reading when it was 
earefully worked out for some other pur- 
pose. 


STUDY READERS 


At least one publishing house issues a 
series of readers planned to meet the need 
for different types of reading. When the 
pupil has learned (by means of this text) 
how to find a page, analyze a selection, 
take care of his eyes, skim to find a tele- 
phone number, prove an answer, read a 
graph, and use an index, he may be ready 
to read a basal reader or a library book. 
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ADULT TYPE OF MATTER 


An adult reads a book without finding 
a marked increase in difficulty between the 
beginning and the end. This was not true 
of the older type of primers, which showed 
so great an increase in difficulty that teach- 
ers were driven to the use of the easy mat- 
ter in many different primers. The newer 
books have uniformity of difficulty 
throughout, as, The Fun Book, Story Steps, 
Under the Story Tree, Five Litile Friends, 
and many others. These lend to adult 
type of reading, each child setting his own 
rate in an individual situation. Think of 
the pleasure in reading a book from cover 
to cover in two or three weeks, with the 
knowledge that another easy book awaits 
one. 


LIBRARY AND INTRODUCTORY READERS 


Several of the publishing companies have 
placed on the market a ‘‘sight reader’’ 
to follow the completed basal text. The 
merit of this new book lies in the fact 
that the vocabulary of the basal text has 
been used, with very few additions, in new 
and interesting content. These are not 
work type readers but given to increase 
the ‘‘eye-span’’ and refresh the vocabulary 
of the preceding text. The stories are 
within the child’s experience, the content 
aiding in getting a larger ‘‘eye-full’’ and 
more rhythmical eye-movements. 


BULLETIN BOARDS AND CHARTS 


Bulletin boards have not been left to 
industry and newspapers, but have in- 
vaded the schools to furnish life reading 
situations. The pupils compose the chart 
and bulletin board matter under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. The preparation of 
the matter is not as simple as it might ap- 
pear. It must be in sequence, the English 
must be correct, the form must be per- 
fect, and above all it must be interesting. 
The illustrations are made by the pupils, 
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the best being selected for the chart. Or 
again, some of the matter may be typed 
in large print and used for individual 
booklets and reference material. Or it may 
find its way into school newspapers or into 
real books, such as the publications of the 
Ethical Culture School of New York. 


LIBRARY READING 


Most of the schools now claim a library 
shelf or table with books brought from 
home or borrowed from the school or pub- 
lic library. This permits children to pro- 
vide occupation for themselves as well as 
to enjoy the variety that the library pro- 
vides. The teacher checks this reading 
through reports, reproduction of part or 


all of the matter, by records of books read, 
or by an audience reading situation. 

The end is not yet. Many studies are 
still to be made along the lines of reading. 
The Principia School in St. Louis does not 
attempt to teach reading the first years and 
probably studies will prove that this pro- 
cedure is right in a large percentage of 
cases. 

Reading as an exercise, ridiculed by 
Parker in the eighties, is going to disap- 
pear as soon as newer related content is 
available. The old-fashioned school will 
be the school where children read from 
texts at set times. It was Parker who 
said, ‘‘Yesterday I made that statement, 
but today I believe. ... This is a world 
of growth.”’ 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF TEXTBOOKS AND RELATED PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


SauureE B. TANNAHILL 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


AND Sara L. Patrick 
Instructor in Industrial Arts Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


I 


TEXTBOOKS IN FINE ARTS 


There is little danger that art teachers 
will become too dependent on textbooks 
for there are very few fine arts textbooks. 
As yet there is little standardization in the 
teaching of fine arts, and perhaps this is 
fortunate. Great diversity of opinion ex- 
ists among art teachers as to how the sub- 
ject should be taught and what its content 
should be. Progressive art teachers are 
influenced by modern tendencies in educa- 
tion. We find therefore a consensus of 
opinion that there is today more need 
than ever before of studying the child 


and of letting the child’s interests and 
abilities govern the choice of subject 
matter. 

The old type of graded art texts in which 
definite work is laid out for each grade are 
not useful to the progressive teacher. She 
is alert to find in numerous books refer- 
ences which help her and the children to 
enrich the work in hand. Stereotyped text- 
books of any kind will not be satisfactory. 
However, in rural sections and in districts 
where there are no art teachers and no art 
supervisors, it is doubtless necessary to have 
something tangible and definite to place 
in the hands of grade teachers, already 
overloaded with work. 
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CURRICULUM IN FINE ARTS 


The recent publication by the Lincoln 
School staff? describes in detail a modern 
progressive school at work on curriculum 
construction. Here there is subject mat- 
ter, not pigeonholed, but divided into large 
and meaningful units of work. In each 
one of these units fine arts plays an im- 
pertant part along with industrial arts, 
reading, Engiish, spelling, geography, his- 
tory, household arts, physical education, 
arithmetic, and science. In the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The Place of Special Teachers”’ is 
clearly seen the contributions which the 
subject of fine arts makes for enrichment 
to the large units of work. 

For work in schools similar to the 
Lincoln School, instead of graded texts 
the art teacher needs a great deal of refer- 
ence and illustrative material. Books rich 
in content and useful for reference by both 
children and teachers are greatly needed. 


COLOR STUDY IN FINE ARTS 


One of the outstanding books of this 
kind which was published a few months 
ago is by Jane Betsy Welling, who for 
several years has been supervisor of art 
in the Toledo schools and is now at Teach- 
ers College in Detroit. Miss Welling has 
given us in her book, More Color for You,” 
a text which may be used by children in 
the grades as well as by adults who may 
know little of color facts and harmonies. 
In the foreword Miss Welling says, ‘‘ Color 
is for children a wonderful playground. 
Theirs is a spontaneous love of it. They 
revel in its brilliancy and variety. They 
are much more responsive to it than grown- 
ups, for the process of growing up too 
often stifles our enthusiasms.’’ This natural 
enthusiasm in children is an asset which 
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Miss Welling recognizes and utilizes in 
presenting to them this splendid color 
study. 

The problem-solving method has been 
used in this book; the child becomes a 
‘‘searching experimenter,’’ he uses the 
book himself, reading the experiments, 
trying them out, testing his findings 
through the explanations, and repeating his 
work through the reviews which follow the 
experiment. ‘‘Drill comes in as an essen- 
tial when it is needed.”’ 


The material is not graded. Miss Well- 
ing, through experience, decided ‘‘that 
Grade I in using color freely needed prac- 
tically the same color information as 
Grade VI.’’ This seems to be a sensible 
conclusion to come to. So often in the old 
stereotyped course of study an adult de- 
cided for the child what color facts he 
should know in each grade and he was 
limited to these. In Miss Welling’s book 
the data are set forth and they are used 
when the need arises. 

The main body of the book is given over 
to seven experiments, which include in 
each case explanations and reviews. Fol- 
lowing these experiments there are prac- 
tical job sheets. Some of the subjects of 
these sheets are: ‘‘How to work out a 
room plan in erayons,’’ ‘‘ How to make cut 
letter slogans for posters,’’ ‘‘How to 
paint flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
with water colors.’’ The last chap- 
ter in the book deals with ‘‘color dramati- 
zation and programs as review of what the 
color study has covered.’’ In the playlets 
the various colors of the spectrum are 
dramatized by the children. In a most 
delightful manner important color facts 
are made clear, the effect of one color on 
another is shown. 


1 Curriculum Making in an Elementary School, by the Elementary Division of the Lincoln School 


Staff. Ginn and Company. 
ruary, 1928, page 244. 


A review of this book has already appeared in this’ JouRNAL for Feb- 


* More Color for You, by Jane Betsy Welling. Abbott Educational Company, Chicago. 
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This little book is the result of the work 
of the children and grade teachers under 
Miss Welling’s supervision. In Toledo all 
the art is taught by the grade teachers, as 
there are no special art teachers. The job 
sheets and experiments are written up by 
the children themselves. In Chapter One 
the description is given by Miss Welling of 
the development of this plan of study 
through the codperation of children and 
grade teachers. Apparently all the ele- 
mentary schools became thrilled with the 
idea of color, and everyone was eager to 
know more about it. One of the grade 
teachers in speaking of the effect on her 
of the color study said, ‘‘Here I used to 
go calmly around seeing nothing much, 
but now I can’t look out of the window 
without noticing that one tree looks 
greener than another and wondering why. 
I can’t look any more and not see.’’ The 
color study was felt in all the other sub- 
jects in the schools. ‘‘We soon began to 
see astounding results of our color teach- 
ing. Color came into use in other subjects. 
We lost all fear of it. We began to know 
how to handle it and to make it do what 
we wished. We found that color study 
offered a fine stimulus for language work. 
Each grade, anxious to pass on its findings 
to the whole group, wrote up its color ex- 
periments in clear and forceful words. 
That most difficult of composition forms, 
explanation, succeeded surprisingly when it 
had behind it all the force of color data 
that must be told. We heard little of the 
usual ery, ‘What shall we write about?’ 
Reading lessons developed from these little 
color experiments. The search for inter- 
esting silent reading found a rich mine of 
material in these color explanations, for 
ability to carry out the directions as read, 


furnished a good check-up on the compre- 
hension of the reader. Arithmetic num- 
ber combinations developed. Bulletin 
boards grew more vivid. Better posters 
appeared for all sorts of uses.’’ 

This excellent color study grew naturally 
out of an attempt to apply modern educa- 
tional theories to the teaching of color and 
because of this the book is vital and stimu- 
lating. 


SUPERVISION IN FINE ARTS 


Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, State Director 
of Art in Pennsylvania, has recently pub- 
lished some of the results of his experience 
in his book, The Business of Teaching and 
Supervising the Arts.5 He has chosen a 
comprehensive subject, almost too wide in 
scope to do justice to it in so short a book 
as he has written. He gives some good 
advice, however, to inexperienced super- 
visors and includes in the little book help- 
ful and practical aids, such as lists of ma- 
terials, equipment, and books. 

Miss Ethelwyn Bradish, now of the 
Metropolitan Museum Staff and formerly 
of Lincoln School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has written the chapter 
on the ‘‘Supervision of Fine Arts in Sec- 
ondary Schools’’ for the forthcoming book 
compiled by Professor W. L. Uhl, of the 
University of Wisconsin. The book is en- 
titled Supervision of the Secondary School 
Subjects.* 


COLLEGE ART 


Of especial interest is the recent 
pamphlet® published by the Federated 
Council on Art Education, the result of 
the work of a special college art committee. 
This committee had as its task, first, ‘‘To 
make an inquiry into the present status 


* The Business of Teaching and Supervising the Arts, by C. Valentine Kirby. The Abbott Educa- 


tional Company, Chicago. 


* Supervision of the Secondary School Subjects, by W. L. Uhl (to be published in May). Appleton. 
5 Report of the Committee on Art Instruction in Colleges and Universities. The Federated Coun- 
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of art instruction in a representative group 
of colleges in the United States; second, to 
elicit a consensus of opinion among art 
teachers and other educational authorities 
who are in sympathy with the purposes of 
art instruction as to the proper content of 
art courses, methods of conducting them, 
and their academic worth.”’ 

The work undertaken by this committee 
is wide in scope. The report is an excellent 
beginning and offers many valuable sug- 
gestions for further investigations. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON FINE ARTS 


There have been many magazine articles 
on art education during the past year, too 
numerous to mention here. Lorado Taft 
has written on ‘‘Little Art Museums’’ ® in 
the Chicago Schools Journal. He tells of 
the little art museums which are being 
provided for the new standard high schools 
and junior high schools in Chicago. He 
recommends that each little museum show 
a different type of art work; one school 
might specialize in Gothic art, one in 
Greek, one in Italian, one in Modern, ete. 
This idea is surely a fine one and we hope 
that other cities will follow the good exam- 
ple of Chicago in providing small museums 
for its schools. 

Miss Maude V. Elmer, supervisor of fine 
and industrial arts in the Seattle Schools, 
has a splendid article in the Journal of 
Educational Method entitled, ‘‘The Super- 
visor’s Day at the School.’’* Miss Elmer 
in a human, intimate way has touched upon 
many of the most important phases of 
supervision. A recent number of the 
Teachers College Record § contains four ar- 
ticles on fine arts by members of the fine 

***Little Art Museums,’’ by Lorado Taft. 


Sept.-Oct., 1927, pp. 11-16. 


* Teachers College Record, March, 1927. ‘‘Shall We Have Intelligence Tests in Art?’’ 
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arts staff of Teachers College. Articles 
on art of interest to teachers are finding 
their way into the Atlantic Monthly ® and 
many other well-known magazines. 

Mr. H. W. Kent’s ‘‘Present Public In- 
terest in Art’’?° is another outstanding 
article. 

The list of publications relating to the 
teaching of art for 1927 seems short. This 
state of affairs is nothing new. The 
average art teacher is so busy doing that 
he seems loath to write. We hope that 
another year will show more progress 
along this line. 


II 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


The best books in this field that have ap- 
peared in the past year are not industrial 
arts books at all. Industrial arts seems 
to have merged itself in school ‘‘activi- 
ties,’’ ‘‘experiences,’’ or ‘‘units of work’’ 
of a more inclusive nature. If these are 
indicative of the trend, it is evidently be- 
coming an integral part of the elementary 
school work, inseparable from the whole 
of which it is a vital part. If anyone 
questions how vital a part industrial arts 
plays, let him read any of these books 
omitting all industrial arts elements. Thus 
by losing itself as an independent subject 
industrial arts is finding for itself a more 
complete expression and a greater useful- 
ness in the elementary schools. Grade 
classrooms are being transformed into 
composites of shop, laboratory, studio, and 
study. Sometimes a more fully equipped 
shop is available for the class as occasion 
demands. 


Chicago Schools Journal, May, 1927. 
7¢¢The Supervisor’s Day at the School,’’ by Maude V. Elmer. 


Journal of Educational Method, 


G. J. Cox; 


**Problems in Art Education,’’ 8. B. Tannahill; ‘Teaching Costume Design for Independent Think- 
ing and Creating,’’ B. Northrup; ‘‘Creative Art Teaching: Is it in Line With Modern Educational 


Theories,’’ B. Boas. 
*** Beauty, the New Business Tool.’’ 


Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1927. 
1 ¢¢Present Public Interest in Art,’’ by H. W. Kent. 


N. E. A. Journal, May, 1927. 
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The outstanding book from this point 
of view is one gotten out by the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, New York 
City. It is called Curriculum Making in 
an Elementary School, by the Elementary 
School Staff.1! This is a fine codperative 
piece of work and deserves warm praise 
from every point of view. From the stand- 
point of those particularly interested in 
the industrial arts phase the account of 
the units of work carried on by the grade 
teachers in their grade rooms with occa- 
sional use of shop or laboratory and with 
the help of the special teachers will be 
intensely interesting and illuminating. In- 
cidentally, much light is thrown on what 
the relationship of the special teachers to 
- the group teachers may be. These accounts 
are given in detail and with great mental 
integrity. They are all long units of work, 
some of them covering the work of a year. 
It may be that time will show that the 
selection of some of these particular units 
as bases for a year’s work is not wholly 
justified. However this may be, most of 
these units are decidedly rich and varied 
in their content. Undoubtedly several 
months or even a year’s work grouped 
about these and similar motives intrin- 
sically worthwhile and at the same time 
well adapted to the spontaneous acceptance 
of the children concerned is highly de- 
sirable. Work of this nature has been 
carried on for some time in the primary 
grades, though seldom with as much con- 
tent and value. It is much more unusual 
to find work of this nature beyond the 
third grade. Yet here in the sixth grade 
we find the boys and girls centering prac- 
tically all their work and study around 
the publishing of their magazine. They 
organized themselves into a publishing staff 
with managers, editors, and reporters. 
They made their own hectograph for tak- 


™ See first footnote, page 262. 
“School Activities and Equipment, by Rose B. 


ing off the copies. They made their own 
illustrations by line drawings reproduced 
in the same way. They made linoleum 
block designs for their magazine covers. 
They ran a serial on the evolution of books, 
making facsimiles of each kind. They 
bound books and made paper. They printed 
their own program and made their cos- 
tumes and properties for their play, 
‘*Gabriel and the Hour Book.’’ 

All of this required much reading, think- 
ing, experimenting, and many trips to see 
things. The effect on writing, spelling, 
punctuation, and composition is obvious. 
We find them also going deeply into his- 
tory and geography, reading widely and 
enthusiastically, and finding much expres- 
sion in dramatization and fine art. 

In a simple untechnical way the under- 
lying principles in these units of work are 
made clear to the reader. 

This is bound to be an extremely helpful 
book to teachers everywhere who are try- 
ing to do a more dynamic type of teach- 
ing. The book is freely illustrated with 
pictures of the children’s work. Several 
of their paintings are reproduced in color. 

Another unusually helpful book is 
Knox’s School Activities and Equipment.” 
This was written with the desire to help 
the rank and file of public schools toward 
a freer kind of work. It is for teachers 
who want to try better things but don’t 
know how to start. It is for supervisors 
and administrative officers who want to 
help their teachers in simple practical ways. 
It is for schools too poor to afford anything 
but makeshift equipment and for schools 
rich enough to afford the best. Such an 
array of practical concrete material or- 
ganized in handy usable form it is difficult 
to imagine! It is full of suggestions of 
what to use and where to get it, of what 
to make and how to do it, and of sugges- 


Knox. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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tions to lead children’s thinking into 
broader channels. With it all goes an ex- 
planation interestingly written on the 
‘‘whys,’’ thus gradually helping teachers 
to a more intelligent use of materials with- 
out in any way discouraging or overwhelm- 
ing them. Miss Knox has unusual under- 
standing of teachers. She realizes the lack 
of opportunity on the part of many,—she 
sees their many difficulties such as large 
classes, formal fixtures, lack of space, and 
the dirth of tools and materials. Knowing 
it all intimately, she is able to take them 
where they are and to get them started 
on a path that will prove to a degree self- 
educative. Since this book came off the 
press there is hope that thousands of chil- 
dren now dawdling over meager lessons at 
fastened-down desks may get some taste of 
a school that includes opportunities for 
doing and experimenting and for real so- 
cial living. Every teacher and super- 
intendent should have the book at hand for 
ready reference. 

No one could fail to be charmed by Boats 
—Adventures in Boat Making, by third 
grade children and their teacher, Nell C. 
Curtis.15 Even the outside of it is charm- 
ing, with its blue-pictured Spanish galleon 
on a green ground, designed by a fifth 
grade child, and its end sheets with hori- 
zontal panels showing the history of ships 
from the children’s own work. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by fifth grade children’s 
drawings and a few photographic repro- 
ductions. The frontispiece shows the third 
grade authors with the boats they have 
made. But I have spoken only of the 
externals. When one gets into the book 
itself one is even more delighted. This, 
too, had its setting in Lincoln School in a 
third grade taught by Miss Curtis. It is 
arranged as a book for children and could 
be used by them probably anywhere from 
the third to the fifth or sixth grade. In 

18Published by Rand, MeNally. 
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her foreword Miss Curtis explains her se- 
lection of this particular unit: 


I had been struck with the wealth of educa- 
tional possibilities to be found in the environ- 
ment of the Lincoln School. One rich aspect 
of this was the Hudson River, both because of 
its intrinsic interest and its power to aid in 
interpreting a more immediate environment. 
Did ever child or unspoiled grown-up pass the 
lower river, visit its docks or great ships, with- 
out a thrill of awakened interest? Perhaps 
that is partly because these ships, big and 
little, set us to wondering and to projecting 
ourselves into other scenes. And, added to 
this, for the child there is almost always that 
long-continued and non-explainable interest in 
boats and trains. Yet such a scene as this 
possesses no more than a superficial interest 
for those whose minds travel no farther than 
the immediate scene, and who recognize noth- 
ing behind it. 

This river, then, with its ocean liners and 
freighters, docks and warehouses and railroad 
terminals, seemed the road through which these 
third-grade children of New York might be 
led out from their more immediate world 
(usually the subject of study in the first two 
grades) into a larger world than they had 
known. From the child’s standpoint also, his 
long-continued obsession for boats and trains, 
and his constant attempt to make boats and to 
sail them, might be made to mean much more 
to him than merely playing with a toy. 

After one or two excursions the children 
practically precipitated the study of which this 
book gives a brief survey. 

That the children’s imaginations were 
led into these other scenes is evidenced by 
the things they did and saw and read in 
regard to ships in the harbor and ships 
throughout the ages and by their original 
poems. One interesting portion is the story 
of the propellers written by the class with 
the help of their teacher. Miss Curtis quotes 
in one place from the boy who said to her: 
**Miss Curtis, I was thinking last night, I 
don’t believe we would have gone into all 
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this study if we hadn’t been making boats 
in the beginning, do you?’’ This boy had 
struck something more fundamental in 
educational method than most teachers 
know, but Miss Curtis knew it and that is 
the reason she could carry on such a won- 
derful unit of work with her children and 
give to us this delightful book for chil- 
dren and their teachers. It is a question 
as to which will use it most. 

Maemillan’s new ‘‘Work and Play’’ 
series has produced two new books—The 
Piece Bay, by Anna la Tourette Blauvelt, 
and Playing with Clay, by Edna Wheeler. 
This last is particularly attractive in form, 
with interesting end sheets showing potters 
of ancient times at work at their wheels 
and fine illustrations of potters and pot- 
tery of all times. This is one of the few 
books on pottery especially written for 
children. 

The Indian How Book, by Arthur C. 
Parker,’* is written in answer to the many 
‘‘hows’’ asked by boys and girls and 
grown-up people in regard to Indian ways 
of living. It tells in very readable form 
how the Indian made fire, tipis, arrow- 
heads, colors, pottery, and many other 
things. It also tells about Indian customs 
and ceremonies and some facts about In- 
dians today. This will prove invaluable to 
children who want to know more of Indians 
and their ways. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


In getting into this field one is con- 
scious of a change in general plan. Prob- 
ably it is because the books of the year for 
the elementary school have come for the 
most part from the experimental schools 
and because we find no corresponding ex- 
perimental practice in junior high school 

“Published by Doubleday, Doran and Co. 


work. We wish there were teachers and 
directors with courage and vision and 
knowledge enough to try some units of 
work on this level. 

Professor Frederick G. Bonser in his 
stimulating article entitled ‘‘ Activity Cur- 
ricula and Industrial Arts’’ in an earlier 
number of this JournaL”® believes that 
this is not only possible but very desirabie. 
To quote Professor Bonser: 


There...is no valid reason for not 
making activity curricula for every level of 
education. It may be more difficult to recon- 
cile the conception with the use of the highly 
organized subject matter of the upper grades 
and high school years to which we have all 
been habituated in the past than with the 
greater freedom that has developed in the pri- 
mary grades. For all levels of the school, the 
sources of the stimulations to activity lie alike 
in the interaction of learners and their environ- 
ment. Life itself, with its work and play, its 
institutional and social enterprises, its heritage 
of customs and experiences, its problems and 
its conflicts, is the source from which the school 
experiences must be selected if they are to be 
educative. To engage adequately in the most 
important of the wide range of experiences 
representing a well balanced life will require 
all of the subject matter of the several studies 
that has any significant, measurable value. In 
developing an activity curriculum for higher 
grades, we need have no fear that any im- 
portant subject matter will be omitted if the 
curriculum is representative of the important 
aspects of an abundant life. 


And he goes on to point out how indus- 
trial arts would necessarily play an im- 
portant part in such units. 

The books of the year reflect the more 
traditional curriculum. There are some 
very able books, however. One particularly 
noteworthy example is Friese’s Exploring 
the Manual Arts.*® The author not only 


% Journal of Educational Method, Vol. VI, pp. 387-396 (May, 1927). 


% Exploring the Manual Arts, by John F. Friese. 


Century Co. 
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has a wide knowledge of current practice 
but he also evaluates it, showing what he 
considers to be the most significant trends 
and suggesting changes where they seem 
needed. The author puts the em- 
phasis on the cultural aspects of the 
‘‘manual arts’’ as he prefers to call it 
rather than on the technical or practical 
aspects tending toward the vocational, al- 
though there is provision for some trade 
exploratory or try-out experiences for dis- 
covering aptitudes and interests. The book 
also treats of aims, terminology, methods, 
subject matter, technical information, or- 
ganization, administration, supervision, 
and of qualifications needed in teachers. 
It is written in a clear, definite manner. It 
is bound to be very helpful to teachers and 
for teachers’ training classes. 
Reconstruction of Industrial Arts 
Courses, by David Snedden and William E. 
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Warner ™ is a stimulating book. It raises 
many questions which ought to be raised. 
It suggests analyses which ought to be 
made regarding the needs of boys from 12 
to 15, regarding the values derived from 
existing industrial arts work for them, and 
regarding the validity of commonly ac- 
cepted reasons for industrial arts courses. 

The Problem of Industrial Education, 
by Arthur B. Mays,'® and History of 
Manual and Industrial School Education, 
by Lewis Flint Anderson,!® give a his- 
tory of the movement of industrial educa- 
tion and trade training with a survey of 
the present status and inferences drawn 
from this. Industrial Education, by 
Homer I. Smith,”° is a careful survey on 
administration and supervision of voca- 
tional training. Instructional Units in 
Wood Finishing, by McGee and Brown,”* 
is very helpful and practical. 


17 Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


18 Published by Century Co. 
Published by D. Appleton and Co. 
2» Published by Century Co. 

"Bruce Publishing Company. 

















FRENCH ARCHITECTURE VERSUS AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE—A PROJECT’ 


Frances M. ANDERSON 
Township High School, Sheffield, Pennsylvania 


The project was suggested by the class 
as a result of a statement made in a French 
text, that America is far behind European 
countries as far as art is concerned. Sev- 
eral in the class disagreed, and we decided 
that it was unfair to give our opinions 
until we had material presented to prove 
or disprove the point advanced. We de- 
cided to limit ourselves for the time being 
to architecture, taking up the other fields 
of art as time permitted. 

One boy in the class volunteered to look 
up as much material as possible to prove 
that the United States is developing an in- 
dividual type of architecture. This led to 
the question: ‘‘Upon what particular type 
have we based whatever form of architec- 
ture we may have in the United States?’’ 
The Mission type, the colonial type, and, 
last of all, the unique product of our coun- 
try, the skyscraper, were mentioned. 

It was agreed that each member of the 
class would search for material relating 
either to American or to French forms of 
architecture. We allowed two days time 
for this and on the third day the various 
bits of information were brought together. 
These consisted of facts gained from 
various sources and numerous pictures of 
buildings of note, some of which were: the 
Cathedral of Rheims, Notre Dame, Palace 
of Versailles, our Capitol in Washington, 
and a view of the entrance to the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Two persons from the class were chosen 
to act as recorders of main points of value 
—one to take down, in writing, the in- 


formation concerning French architecture, 
the other, American architecture. This 
procedure was carried through two com- 
plete class periods, with the following 
points of interest brought out: 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURE—ROMANESQUE STYLE 


“Romanesque” is a name which corresponds 
very closely to the term “Romance” as applied 
to languages. It signifies the derivation of 
main elements from the works of later Rome. 
“Romanesque” was not, as it has been called, 
“a corruption or imitation of Roman archi- 
tecture”; it was a new thing. It was in France 
that the Romanesque style first developed as 
an independent style, merging into Gothic. 
Saint Sernin at Toulose is the largest remain- 
ing Romanesque church in France. The Ro- 
manesque style never died out in Rome, but 
it did gradually merge into the Northern 
Gothic style. The finest examples remaining 
in Rome are St. Paul’s Cathedral and Santa 
Maria Maggiore, which is the oldest church in 
Rome. 

The varieties of Romanesque style included 
the round arched and vaulted type, which pre- 
vailed in the west from the fifth to the middle 
of the twelfth century. Its features are: (1) 
solidity; (2) skillfulness of line but lack of 
the soaring, pointed type demanded by later 
periods; (3) a plain vaulted, massive type 
which gave way to the Gothic; (4) typified a 
fortress rather than a church. 


These statements naturally led the class 
to a discussion of the Gothic style. 


Gotuic STYLE 


The Gothic form was probably copied from 
Mohammedan mosques and brought to France 


1This project was carried out by a second year French class at Sheffield Township High School, in 
connection with an extension course in the ‘‘Project Method’’ under Pennsylvania State College, 


H. E. Dewey, instructor). 
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by adventurous Normans. The first great 
Gothic cathedral was built in Bourges, a small 
city in France. The cathedral was, and has 
remained, one of the marvels of the Gothic 
type. It might be called the “inspired cathe- 
dral,” while the others were copied. 

Since the primary purpose of a cathedral 
was religion, the form of the building was of 
greatest importance. The Gothic, with its 
soaring arches, seemed to say, “I am almost 
free from the earth; I seek points heavenward.” 

The Gothie style embodies the solid, massive 
style of the Greeks and the curves and domes 
of the Romanesque. The Gothic, as opposed 
to the round dome, fairly seeks to rise from the 
earth. It is the very essence of inspiration, 
for all its lines lead upward, and the eye, fol- 
lowing such lines, is ever looking up. 

An example of French genius was the inven- 
tion of the flying buttress. This was a kind of 
brace against key points in the walls or the 
junction of several arches. Since the Gothic 
cathedrals were built thus, with the supporting 
skeleton on the outside, the walls were filled 
with beautiful glass to illumine the interior of 
the church. These beautiful windows in their 
rich, deep colors were the very height of in- 
spiration to the worshipper, for on them were 
the works of the greatest, oldest artists. These 
pictures were mostly of Bible events. When 
the sun shone, especially at sunset time, the 
church was filled with a rosy, mellow light 
which penetrated to every part and every cor- 
ner of the building. 

In a typical French Gothic cathedral there 
is a great choir, with radiating chapels and 
aisles; a transcept with facades, a nave with 
two or four side aisles, and generally a western 
facade. 

There are many of these beautiful cathe- 
drals in France, but the most important and 
most noted are: Notre Dame, Rheims, Rouen, 
Orleans, and Amiens. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame, although very 
old, is built on the remains of other churches, 
which were either destroyed or crumbled away. 
They started to build this cathedral in 1163, 
but it was not completed until the nineteenth 
century. It is especially noted for the gargoyles 
or grotesque figures of men or animals. These 


not only form a decoration, but serve as eaves- 
spouts to keep the water from staining the 
sides of the buildings. (The observation was 
made that American eaves-spouts are anything 
but artistic, serving a practical purpose only). 
Many historical events have occurred at Notre 
Dame, such as Napoleon being crowned king. 

The Cathedral of Rheims is also very im- 
portant, historically, because, for 650 years, the 
kings were crowned at Rheims. During the 
late World War this beautiful masterpiece of 
art suffered irreparable injuries, when the city 
was bombarded. Seven hundred and fifty shell 
holes were found. It has been repaired, but 
it can never regain its former perfection. The 
question arises—is France losing her skill, or is 
it that her modern artists are lacking in the in- 
spiration possessed by the old artists? 

One might wonder why their cathedrals were 
such masterpieces. About the twelfth century 
Christianity took a strong hold in Europe, and 
many departed for the Holy Land as eru- 
saders. Those who were left behind wished to 
do something for the cause, so they began 
building these cathedrals. Every tiny stone was 
a perfected piece of work, because the artists 
were working for their religion. Their faith 
and love are shown by the fact that the poor 
people worked at it all they could, and the 
finances for the cathedrals came mostly from 
the peasants. The people put their very souls 
into their art. 


The class was impressed with the fact 
that perhaps this spirit of sacrifice, reli- 
gious fervor, and love was accountable for 
the permanence and artistic worth of the 
French architecture. 


Unitep States ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture in the United States has de- 
veloped very rapidly, since the foundations of 
our country were laid. When one considers the 
rapid progress it has made in our one hundred 
and fifty years, and then thinks of the cen- 
turies European nations have spent on their 
great buildings, we can only speculate as to 
what the future has in store for us. We must 
admit that we have very little purely historical 
architecture, and we admit also that we do not 
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have a distinct form of architecture to compare 
with the Gothic style. The United States has, 
however, taken the longest stride in architecture 
that has ever been attempted, when it combines 
art and practicability. Instead of reserving 
our art for certain localities only, we have en- 
deavored to and have placed our art in touch 
with everyday life. 

Generally, we look upon the skyscraper 
architectural plan as a commercial and indus- 
trial development with art as the last thing to 
be considered. One look at some of these edi- 
fices in our larger cities would serve to displace 
this idea. These buildings are noted for their 
beautiful interiors and are really “business 
palaces” of the air. 

Skyseraper architecture is one of our two 
forms of real American architecture. The other 
is the “colonial” style—an adaptation of the 
Dutch style which has been so popular in our 
country for years. Colonial style is used mainly 
for residential buildings. 

Recent appropriations by Congress are ex- 
pressly for the purpose of beautifying our 
national capital and there we find examples of 
the finest art. Our Capitol is built of white 
marble and stone, and its greatest length is 
seven hundred and fifty-one feet. The impos- 
ing dome is one of the finest in the world. 

Passing from there to the Library of Con- 
gress, we come in contact with the most beau- 
tiful public structure in the United States. 

Church edifices of the first class are found 
in the Trinity Church of Boston, influenced by 
Romanesque designs. St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, are examples of the Gothie revival. 


After the above material had been pre- - 


sented to the class, we had a general dis- 
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cussion, each one taking part. As a result 
of that discussion we came to conclusions, 
which are perhaps not final, but neverthe- 
less justifiable. 


1. France has much to offer us in the way of 
inspiration and skill in building. 

2. The United States has already borrowed 
many ideas from the Romanesque and Gothic 
types. 

3. The United States builds not for perma- 
nence, but for practical commercial advantages. 
When a building has served its usefulness, it 
is razed to the ground. This, of course, is in 
keeping with the spirit of our country. 

4. Our country lacks an individual type of 
architecture. Why? 

a. Our country is too young to have devel- 
oped an unique type. 

b. Our building is the natural result of hav- 
ing such a mixture of peoples who make up the 
nation. (Immediately arose the question of 
limiting of immigration). 

ce. The Americans are living in too much of 
a hurry. Their goal seems to be not art and 
beauty, but material and practical advantages. 

5. The United States should willingly accept 
the criticism that we are not as eager for the 
higher cultural values as we are for rapid ma- 
terial progress. 


The class entertained hopes that when 
our country has aged, we shall have im- 
bibed the spirit which European countries 
can give us, as they are gaining from us a 
new insight into beneficial political devel- 
opments as well as the most advantageous 
use of the material resources at our com- 
mand. 








A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT METHOD 


AuiceE C. LOWENGRUND 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia 


A few years ago, I took at summer school 
a course in educational philosophy which 
led directly toward the conclusion that the 
school should be reorganized along the line 
of the project. Stress was laid upon the 
point that the project method is not a 
method merely but a viewpoint, a basis of 
school organization. The course was most 
stimulating, and I became much interested 
in the project viewpoint. Since that time 
I have read some concerning the project, 
thought much about it, tried it a little, and 
observed its operation and results whenever 
I have had the opportunity. My experi- 
ence with projects has proved most disap- 
pointing. What is the difficulty? 

In the first place, there is considerable 
misunderstanding as to what the project 
method is. The project has been defined } 
as ‘‘wholehearted purposeful activity in a 
social situation.’’ It is further understood 
by the sponsors of the project method that 
this wholehearted purposeful activity 
should be of a type that leads on to fur- 
ther, more fruitful, and more social activity, 
and that it should be attended with satis- 
faction. But many educators in the field 
—most of them project enthusiasts—drop 
out the conception that the activity must 
be wholehearted and purposeful on the part 
of each pupil; that each pupil must feel 
his suecess; and that the leading on must 
be to more fruitful and more social activity. 
In other words, activity of a group toward 
some more or less definite objective that is 
fairly visible or tangible defines for many 
teachers the project method. 


As a result of this conception of the 
project, much absurdity has been com- 
mitted in the name of education. For one 
thing, of the four types of projects that 
Dr. Kilpatrick defines * only two are widely 
recognized. These are the problem project 
and the construction project. Perhaps it 
is the fact that the construction project 
shows best that is its greatest charm and 
its greatest danger. The danger is that the 
product be overstressed. Even the teacher 
sometimes forgets that the project was 
originally designed as an educative proc- 
ess. And though the construction project 
does ‘‘show,’’ one sometimes is dubious 
about just what it shows. At a recent 
school exhibit, for instance, many projects 
appeared. Among them was a stage set 
for the witch scene in Macbeth. Upon a 
barrel-top stood three tiny smiling china 
dolls dressed like Hallowe’en witches. Be- 
fore them was a pile of safety matches, and 
behind them a tin figure of a placid cat. 
Their hair was made of white wool, plaited, 
and one witch wore a beard made of the tip 
of a fur-piece. This thing had been con- 
structed by pupils in the high school. 
What do you suppose impressed those 
young minds—the dignity, the grandeur, 
and the significance of Macbeth, or the fun 
of making that vapid representation? An- 
other project consisted in representing the 
pyramids in clay, surrounded with date 
palms (made of pencils and crépe paper) 
more than half the height of those marvels 
of ancient creation. In a book described 
as a practical guide to teachers (Projects 


1 Kilpatrick, ‘‘The Project Method,’’ Teachers College Bulletin, Tenth series, No. 3, p. 18. 


2 Ibid., p. 16 
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and Problems, published by Quarrie & Co., 
of which in fairness one must add that it 
contains several valuable suggestions) ap- 
pears ‘‘a project to dramatize the relative 
positions of the sun, moon, and planets; 
their movements; and their attractive 
foree.’’ In the course of this project, said 
sun, moon, and planets appear on the plat- 
form and do a little dance. I might multi- 
ply instances of projects of this sort. 

Problem projects, too, are frequently not 
suited to the pupils by (or for) whom they 
are designed. Hearing a trial, visiting a 
penitentiary, hearing a political discussion 
intended for an adult audience (Collings 
Experiment with a Project Curriculum, pp. 
69 et seg.)—none of these seems fitted to 
elementary school pupils. Visiting Mr. 
Smith’s house to discover why he has 
typhoid fever there (Collings, pp. 54 et 
seq.) offers scarcely fitting and proper con- 
comitant learnings for young children. 
Fortunately, however, these are not the 
only types of projects used even now; and 
as teachers become better grounded in the 
project conception we can hope that such 
practices will prove their own absurdity. 

In Wells’ A Project Curriculum (in the 
School Project Series, published by Lip- 
pincott) appears an account of a project 
called ‘‘Playing Fair.’’ It is evidently 
judged to be a successful project. I pur- 
pose to consider this project in detail in an 
effort to find out what was learned, whether 
it seems an appropriate learning from the 
viewpoint of the child’s development, and 
whether the results were arrived at in the 
most economical manner. 

The time devoted to this project is about 
amonth. (Data given: it began with the 
opening of school in September and was 
ended by the closing of the schools be- 
cause of the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
presumably on October 11.) 

The purpose was ‘‘to establish codpera- 
tive relationships among children of the 


first three grades.’’ On the part of the 
children the purpose was to give for their 
families a representation of the New Jer- 
sey Fair which had recently been held at 
Trenton. 

The planning was done by the children, 
answering questions set by the supervisor. 
**Suggestions for the specific responsibility 
of each grade submitted to the committees 
in charge, and to the teacher, who judged 
mainly from the standpoint of ability.’’ 

Details of the work of the first grade 
included providing animals, flowers, vege- 
tables and fruits, a peanut stand, a side- 
show, a merry-go-round and its tickets. 
The second grade became responsible for 
constructing all necessary fences, the race 
track, the grand stand, race horses, sulkies, 
and jockeys, the Ferris wheel, a side-show, 
tickets for the races, the wheel and the side- 
show, and posters. It seems unnecessary to 
try to analyze more than the work of these 
two grades. 

Summing up the total subject matter 
learning in the first two grades, these seem 
the important products: 


First Grade: 


Increased muscular codrdination 
training (color training). 

Study of familiar plants and animals; some 
study of foods. 

Some reading, writing, printing, and spelling; 
a minimum of phonies. 

Some counting. 

The nickel, and change-making. 

Stories and a myth. 

Dramatizing. 


and eye 


Second Grade: 


Manual and physical, eye and voice training. 

Increased power of construction and inven- 
tion, increased knowledge of stories, dra- 
matics, rhythm, and rhyme. 

Increased understanding of space, form, num- 
ber, and money-value. 

Addition and subtraction; writing of num- 
bers; printing. 
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Summing up the desirable concomitant 
learnings which one may reasonably hope 
to have attained, the most important are: 


Increased codperation. 

Pleasure in school. 

Interest in nature and in occupations of the 
community. 

Standards of judgment. 

Patience, perseverance, ingenuity, careful- 
ness, observation, conservation, cleanliness, 
imagination, love of beauty in form and 
color, responsibility. 

There may, of course, have been also un- 

desirable concomitants, but they are prob- 
ably less general than the desirable ones. 


As we study this project—and it seems 
typical of the project as it actually is, how- 
ever nearly or distantly it may approach 
the philosophical ideal—many questions 
assail us. 

The project was purposed originally not 
by the children but by the supervisor, who 
then led the pupils to adopt her purpose. 
This is not, to my mind, an indictment of 
the purposing, though to a dyed-in-the- 
wool projector it might be so. But the pur- 
pose as conceived by the real purposer is 
not at all the purpose as understood by 
the learners. Whether it is wise ever to 
try thus to impose upon children, I doubt. 
They know well enough that the teacher 
has some purpose, and far from resenting 
it they know also that he ought to have. 
They are far more likely to achieve that 
purpose if they know what it is. Hiding 
the real purpose from them only builds up 
doubt of the teacher’s sincerity. In the 
ease of the project, the supervisor’s pur- 
pose failed, as is shown by the fact that 
when the next project was proposed, the 
third grade preferred to conduct the pro- 
ject alone, without the codperation of the 
other two grades; whereupon the super- 
visor scuttled off to the other two grades 
and asked the pupils what they could do 
to help the third grade with its project! 
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Even if the supervisor’s project had suc- 
ceeded, she might have achieved as much 
cooperation of the pupils of the first three 
grades if they had had regular systematic 
instruction in their classes and then had 
had a picnic together some afternoon. 

The origin of the project is interesting 
also because it leads to the question: Would 
the class have assented as eagerly to some 
other project—one, for instance, in which 
the play element was not so strong? If so, 
was this the wisest purpose to conceive? 
For my part, I believe that the right tone 
and manner will lead children, especially 
little children, to assent to anything; and 
that particularly with very young children 
one should avoid overstressing the play 
idea in school. School is a very serious 
business in their earnest young lives. So 
it should be, and so they want it to be, for 
beginning school is a very great step in the 
life-work of growing up. This earnestness 
should be recognized, and though tempered, 
should be encouraged to persist. School is 
not primarily a place to play, and should 
not seem so to the child or to his parents. 
Play, when introduced, should be definitely 
recreational. Otherwise we can scarcely 
blame child and home for considering 
school work as trivial and unimportant and 
letting it give way to other interests. 

Parts of this project of ‘‘ Playing Fair’’ 
seem fruitful in leading on to further 
activity: the beginnings of nature study, 
for instance. But the ‘‘leading-on’’ value 
of modeling clay peanuts, or making a clay 
race-track, or erecting a pasteboard fence, 
seems to me very doubtful. Moreover many 
of these interests needed no such elaborate 
introduction and mechanism. The children 
had gone to the Fair. Was not that suffi- 
cient background for many lessons? Was 
not much of the time and effort spent in 
this project put upon matter of very 
meager educational value? Children who 
live where they can bring wild flowers to 
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school, and save sunflower seeds, can be in- 
troduced to nature study without so much 
elaborate and wasteful designing. 


Has the time been wisely spent? To me 
it seems that it has not. The same amount 
of reading, writing, dramatizing, story- 
telling, counting, number-concept building, 
manual and eye training could, I think, 
have been more thoroughly achieved in less 
time. The concomitant learnings, I believe, 
depend more upon the teacher than upon 
the medium of instruction. The teacher’s 
tone, voice, manner, and expression in deal- 
ing with the children; the teacher’s likes 
and dislikes; the environment in school 
and classroom; the resources of library, 
laboratory, and museum—these and the 
other children are what build a child’s 
habits, interests, attitudes, and ideals. 


We have in the report of this project 
(and this seems a characteristic lack in re- 
ports of projects) no information as to the 
part played by individual children. Thus, 
Tom or Lucy may or may not have been 
‘‘wholehearted’’ or ‘‘purposeful’’ or even 
active; may or may not have merely 
planned, or merely executed, or merely 
judged the work of others; may or may not 
have felt a measure of success proportion- 
ate to the time and effort spent on his or 
her part of the job; may or may not have 
shared in any of the primary or any of the 
concomitant learnings to be expected; and 
may or may not have developed power 
accordingly. Dr. Bonser! emphasizes the 
danger of the overdevelopment of individ- 
ualism through the project method. In the 
large public school, with its classes of forty 
or sixty pupils, this danger is less great, 
I believe, than the danger that in the com- 
plexity of the project situation the teacher 
will overlook the individual and accept the 
fact that a given piece of work has been 
done as evidence that each child has done 
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his share. Needless to say, this is seldom 
the case. On the contrary, though the proj- 
ect frequently develops leaders, for each 
leader it is likely to develop more than one 
drone. 

Projects are not equally useful in all the 
grades of school. In that they give oppor- 
tunity for physical activity and in that 
they help to socialize children, they are par- 
ticularly useful in the early elementary 
grades. Here the group project seems espe- 
cially valuable. In that methods of inde- 
pendent work and diversity of interests 
have been developed, projects are particu- 
larly adapted to the needs of mature stu- 
dents; and here, individual projects are 
indicated. This is, of course, a very broad 
generalization, and there may arise uses for 
both kinds of projects with pupils cf all 
degrees of development. 


Stevenson? says: ‘‘An act carried to 
completion guarantees that the solutions 
will be understood and will become the 
property of the individual who carries them 
out.’’ This is, I believe, a fundamental 
idea in the project conception ; but I do not 
believe it to be sound. Almost all living 
is empirical before it becomes scientific. 
One can do many things, and do them very 
adequately, without necessarily under- 
standing or remembering how they are 
done. This is even more true and more 
apparent when work is accomplished by 
groups or under the supervision of a person 
who, by skillful suggestion, leads one in 
the path of success. 

Yet in spite of these weaknesses the proj- 
ect has proved beyond a doubt, I believe, 
that it has a very great value in modern 
American education. It is helping to con- 
centrate the attention of educators where 
it belongs—on the pupil, not on the subject 
matter. It is helping to bring about better 
organization of subject matter into wholes 


1 Teachers College Record, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Sept. 1921, p. 300. 


*The Project Method of Teaching, p. 13. 
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instead of chopping it into departments, 
and of experience as a unit, breaking down 
the dual ‘‘in school—in life’’ conception. 
It is providing for the motor-minded a 
medium of instruction better adapted to 
his type of mind. It provides for individ- 
ual differences by having work of many 
kinds suited to different skills and capaci- 
ties. It is helping the child to find out 
early what he can do well, and to take pride 
in doing it well; and it is helping the 
teacher to find the child’s capacities and 
needs. It is helping all of us to learn not 
to overstandardize human products but to 
cultivate individual differences for the good 
of the group. It is building up the ideal 
of the school as a pleasant place to live in. 
It is helping to cultivate ideas of alertness, 
open-mindedness, good-humored adjust- 
ment and tolerance, and a better sense of 
values. It is helping to build in the child 
the ideal of codperation rather than the 
idea of competition. It is giving good train- 
ing in some phases of democratic living. 
And, far from least, it requires better 
teachers than does the formal method, and 
thus stimulates teachers to greater effort, 
keeps them out of the rut, and makes for 
wide knowledge and broad-mindedness. 
Let us sum up also some of the weak- 
nesses of the project method. In concen- 
trating the attention of the teacher upon 
the child, it concentrates the child’s atten- 
tion there too. So egoism is stimulated, and 
self-importance, and the child emphasizes 
the attitude of ‘“‘I want.’’ Much of the 
planning that the child does in conducting 
the project is done with the cocksureness 
born of ignorance. The project method dis- 
sipates the powers and wastes the time of 
the academically-minded. It leads to the 
few doing much of the work, and to too 
early division of labor and specialization. 
It renders impossible integration and 
proper standardization of the work of dif- 
ferent schools, grades, or teachers, and 
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minimizes the basis of common experience 
so valuable to children. It builds up the 
idea that school is just play, and so it de- 
creases the feeling of responsibility and 
seriousness and the conception that school 
is the child’s business and that he owes 
something to the community that is paying 
for his schooling. It overcultivates the vir- 
tues of initiative, spontaneity, and ex- 
pression, at the expense of obedience and 
ability to follow directions and to per- 
severe in drudgery. It neglects the self- 
restrictive phase of self-cultivation. It 
leads the child to desire material success 
and to judge worth by immediate useful- 
ness. It tends to satisfy the desire for 
activity rather than to provide the best 
possible situations for learning. It dis- 
tributes the attention rather than concen- 
trating it upon what is to be learned, and 
so results in learning that is less permanent. 
It leads to episodic and unorganized learn- 
ing, and fails to teach many things that 
the children ought to know. It is said to be 
more natural than is systematic teaching, 
and in some ways this claim seems justi- 
fied ; but we must not overlook the fact that 
if we wanted children to be ‘‘natural’’ 
there would be no need of schools. In an- 
other way the project method is highly 
artificial, or worse. It is worse if the chil- 
dren, guided by whim, sporadic interest, 
and ignorance, decide what to do, how to 
do it, when to work at it, and whether to 
finish it. It is artificial if the project is 
imposed by the teacher, who then induces 
the class to think it originated with the 
children. 

One great difficulty with project teach- 
ing at the present time is that many 
teachers are not equal to it. This is due 
in part to the fact that they are not trained 
for it, and perhaps in part to the fact that 
many of those teachers who are most 
ardently and conspicuously trying it are 
faddists. Many teachers fail in project 
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teaching because, in an effort to let children 
do their own purposing, they let them pur- 
pose unwisely; or, in letting the pupils 
plan, they permit much dilly-dallying, 
often with plans that they know are sure 
to fail; or, in the execution, they have much 
done that is valueless, or tend to stress 
the product and not the education; or in 
the judging process they fail to build up 
standards and generalizations that will be 
of value later. Often they fail to hold the 
interest of the children even until the 
project has been completed, and still more 
often they fail to lead on to further 
activity. Frequently learnings are not 
made permanent. Sometimes there seems 
to be an almost criminal waste of human 
time and energy. Perhaps the greatest dif- 
ficulty arises in regard to coercion or the 
lack thereof. Dr. Taleott Williams delights 
in telling a tale that illustrates this point. 
Tommy came home from school one day 
with a new front tooth out. 

‘“How did it happen?’’ demanded his 
mother. 

‘‘Sam knocked me down.’’ 

‘‘And what did the teacher say ?’’ 

‘“Why, she said it was an unsocial act; 
and I don’t want to go to that school any 
more. There are too many unsocial acts.’’ 

Many teachers have built up an over- 
whelming prejudice against coercion, so 
that they will not resort to it even when 
it seems clearly indicated. This, of course, 
fails to develop in the children the right 
attitudes toward the musts of life. 

It seems strange, and yet it is true, that 
to many educators the theory that the child 
must repeat the history of the race has be- 
come a corollary to the project method. 
In attempting to have the child repeat race 
experience, teachers sometimes include 
what is no longer significant and omit what 
is fundamental. I well remember one of 
my own experiences in repeating the his- 
tory of the race—while I was in normal 
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school, too, and had much more urgent de- 
mands upon my time. I had to construct 
a primitive loom (with a cigar box and 
nails) and weave a zephyr rug a little big- 
ger than a library catalogue card. Now I 
submit the facts: nobody ever did con- 
struct a primitive loom with a cigar box 
and nails, and nobody ever did weave a 
zephyr rug, and nobody ever had any use 
for such a thing of that weight and that 
size; and even if by any chance primitive 
woman had achieved such madness, we 
should have but another reason to be thank- 
ful that she got civilized and learned bet- 
ter. But here is an item of race experience 
that seems to me very pertinent: primitive 
government was autocratic, and built up 
a healthy respect for rulers and their 
laws. It was conservative and stressed the 
importance of traditions (knowledge) and 
customs (social usages) built up through 
the experiences of the race. Democracy has 
been made possible only through the pre- 
vious development of autocracy and obedi- 
ence. This bit of history should, I think, 
be well considered by the school. We do 
not make the mistake of thinking the child 
his own best provisioner or cook; neither 
is he his own best teacher or governor. 

In conclusion, then, it seems to me that 
although the project method is beset with 
very grave dangers of misinterpretation 
and misapplication, it indubitably has great 
value in modern American education. As 
a device for review and reorganization of 
knowledge, as a supplementary exercise, as 
one way of providing for individual differ- 
ences, as a socializing agent, or as a 
method of stimulating interest—for such 
uses the project as a device seems to me 
unexcelled. But as a basis for curriculum 
organization I doubt its validity, either 
from the point of view of education as 
teaching subject matter, or from the point 
of view of education as building char- 
acter. 
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It is said by educators that the child is 
always doing things, that he thinks in the 
concrete, i.e., in terms of things. Since 
his natural equipment includes observation, 
experimentation, manipulation, investiga- 
tion and construction, then the objective 
in industrial arts should aim at the high- 
est utilization of this natural equipment. 
Industrial arts aims to make a greater use 
of construction as a means of expression 
and to place ‘‘making’’ more nearly on a 
par with talking, writing, and drawing. 

Thus the outstanding objectives that 
function in the beginnings of industrial 
arts in schools are: 


1. Improved health of pupils. 

2. Happier attitude toward school, and thus 
a. Fewer disciplinary problems. 
b. Less fatigue and monotony. 

3. Increased self-control, initiative, independ- 
ence, and orderliness. 

4. A socialization of school activities and the 
right relations to each other. 

5. A pride in good workmanship and a de- 
sire to achieve a “felt need.” 


ANALYSIS OF OBJECTIVES 


1. Health. 


Does the activity provide for free bodily 
movement? 

Dr. Terman has shown that one of the 
chief causes for retarded physical devel- 
opment of the first-grade child is due 
to lack of physical activity. With over- 
crowded classrooms, fixed furniture, and 
too-crowded curriculum, the modern 
schoolroom inhibits freedom of the child’s 
movements. Industrial arts necessitates 

1 All rights reserved by the author. 


the frequent change from one activity to 
another and thus aims toward a better 
health condition. 


2. Happier attitude toward school. 

Is the schoolroom a place where the child 
chooses to spend his time? 

It should be a place where his ‘‘felt 
need’’ should be in a measure satisfied. 
That my children choose to spend their 
time in school is evident by their arriving 
at eight-thirty and earlier mornings and 
repeatedly asking me if they may come on 
Saturday. That their ‘‘felt needs’’ are 
aroused and satisfied in a measure is evi- 
dent by their attack on a problem which 
they want to solve and their frequent home 
response in completing a piece of work 
begun in school. 


3. Increased self-control, initiative, in- 
dependence and orderliness. 


Here I can do nothing better than to 
quote from Miss Pratt’s book on The Cown- 
try and City Child: ‘‘We are not will- 
ing to be dominated by subject matter. 
We wish them to form strong habits of first 
rate research (independence) and to use 
what they find; we want them to discover 
relationships in the concrete matter so that 
they will know they exist when they deal 
with abstract forms.’’ 

Thus in industrial arts the child should 
select the activity and must as constantly 
use judgment in working out his problem; 
he must use initiative in following up the 
‘‘leads’’ and independence in selecting the 
problem and his attack on it. He must use 
judgment in selecting the kind of material. 
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His self-control must be exercised in his re- 
lation to the children in his group. Order- 
liness is increased by his care of the 
materials and his pride in the orderly ar- 
rangement of it and in his clearing up of 
scraps made while using material. 


4. A socialization of school activities and 
the right relations to each other. 


Do the activities tend to group children? 
Is the schoolroom a place where the chil- 
dren lead natural lives in social groups? 
Are children willing to share and share 
alike? Does child fulfill his part of work? 
Does he feel or has he a conscious respon- 
sibility of the activities of the class and 
then again of the particular group with 
which he is working? 

That my children feel this responsibility 
is shown by the following remarks of the 
leaders of the groups: 


“Mary, you haven’t finished your bunny 
and that must be done before you can make 
his house.” 

“John, I’m afraid that you’ll have to have 
clean hands before you can work with the 
plasticine, so please wash them.” 

“Tom, please try to talk softer because you 
are disturbing the children who are reading. 
I think that if you put the blocks back one 
at a time you won’t make so much noise.” 

“T have some extra plasticine. I think 
you'll need it for the tree.” 


Only by the freedom afforded by indus- 
trial arts in schools can we get such rela- 
tionships and attitudes in group activities. 


5. A pride in good workmanship, thus 
developing a critical attitude toward own 
work and work of each other. 

The standard of the child should be the 
best the child can do—not teacher’s stand- 
ard but his own. This is evidenced by the 
child’s remark: ‘‘This is the best I can 
do’’; and again, ‘‘I think that I can do 
better, so I’ll try some more’’; or some- 
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times, the leader of the group will say, 
‘‘John, is that the best you can do?’’ 

Industrial arts trains the self in obser- 
vation, comparison, skill, and judgment. 
What shows this growth more than the 
following spontaneous remarks from the 
children ? 


“Miss K., isn’t that a wonderful turkey 
Tom made? Why, he looks as if he was 
ready to say ‘gobble.’ ” 

“My house isn’t big enough for our furni- 
ture, so I guess we’ll use Mary’s.” 

“Let’s use the red plasticine for the In- 
dians because they are red, and let’s save 
the lighter [almost a muddy yellow] for the 
Pilgrims because they are more like that 
than the red.” 


FIRST GRADE PROJECTS 


Projects are carried on not only in 
earned leisure time but also during the 
last part of the afternoon. I consider the 
attitude of the children of utmost impor- 
tance, and am happy to say that the atti- 
tude toward a prescribed task is as happy 
as toward the chosen one. The children 
seem to thoroughly enjoy their work as 
well as play, and I believe this is so be- 
cause the work is made suitable to their 
stage of development. At first I made 
them feel a sense of responsibility toward 
their ‘‘work,’’ «e¢., the task prescribed. 
The children themselves unconsciously ac- 
quired a sense of responsibility toward the 
task done in earned leisure time. This at- 
titude manifested itself in the following 
way: 

‘‘Miss K., Anna didn’t finish her 
basket,’’ ete. (See number four under ob- 
jectives. ) 

There is no need for formal discipline. 
The groups work together as quietly as pos- 
sible. If a disturbance occurs, the leader 
either settles it himself or, if unable to do 
so, refers the matter to me. I try to take 
at least ten minutes at the close of a period 
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to find out the headway and difficulties of 
each group or of an individual as the case 
may be. 


SOURCES OF PROJECT 


I endeavor to make my schoolroom a lab- 
oratory where plasticine, crayons, card- 
board, scissors, paper, blocks, dishes, etc., 
ean easily be found. The first day of 
school I greet the children—talk with them 
and tell them stories similar to those told 
in the kindergarten. So, of course, ‘‘The 
Three Bears’’ was told and pictures shown. 
We acted the story, but could find only 
two bowls in the room. A bright-eyed 
child found some plasticine and decided 
he could make a ‘‘teensy, weensy’’ bowl 
for the third one. This initiative on the 
part of the child arose from a ‘‘felt need.’’ 
This was so good that they decided they 
would like to make all the bowls. Could 
they make the bears? They made them, 
and so the need for a house arose. The 
house they built out of blocks (the first 
group activity of the year) and used the 
toy chairs and table to furnish it. 

Since the curriculum demands that we 
teach children how to read, I try to cor- 
relate all the handwork with that of read- 
ing. We studied the poem, ‘‘Thank you, 
Pretty Cow,’’ and as a result the children 
had the desire to model cows. Anna made 
a particularly good one and the children 
wanted to tell what she made and what fol- 
lowed. So as each child gave his story 
(in answer to my question), I printed it 
on the board. The following is the story: 


Anna made a cow. 

We needed a barn for it. 

So we made a barn. 

We made it from a box. 

The cow needs a bed. 

So we put some hay in it for her bed. 
She eats grass. 

So we put grass in it. 

She drinks water. 
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So we put water in it. 

We put it in a pail. 

We think our cow and barn are fine, don’t 
you? 


(This last story was the grand ‘‘finale’’ 
given by a small boy quite spontaneously. ) 

The children then decided they would 
like to draw the stories about the cow and 
as a result a cow book was made. 

The modelling of the cow led the chil- 
dren to attempt other animals. The horse, 
dog, cat, hen, chick, and duck were all 
tried. As each animal was modelled, we 
had a reading lesson about it. They then 
decided to build a farm, since they had so 
many animals. Now the animals must be 
taken care of, they must have food and 
houses, so the children began to think what 
they could use for the various animal 
abodes. A candy box became the hen-and- 
chicken-coop; the dog house was a smaller 
box. The cat had no special house; she 
slept anywhere she wanted to, especially 
by the kitchen stove. She had a little box 
there and the children put some cloth in it 
to make her bed soft. 

In the process of putting up the various 
abodes, the children had to use judgment. 
They insisted on having windows in each 
animal abode (results of stress in the 
hygiene period), and so I cut out three 
sides of a rectangle and folded it back. 
They decided that the horse was the biggest 
and so he needed the biggest house; the 
cow was the next in size, etc. (fortunately 
my toys they modelled from are in good 
proportion). 

What to name the farm was a momen- 
tous problem. After much discussion they 
finally chose ‘‘Happy Farm,’’ for since 
we were all happy together, then the ani- 
mals must be happy. Now a farm must 
have flowers, grass, and vegetables, they 
said. How could they make grass? Since 
they had been drawing grass on paper, they 
crayoned large sheets of it and used them 
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temporarily. They brought in pine 
needles, broke them up and scattered them 
on the paper. ‘‘Now it looks more truly 
like real grass,’’ they agreed. Could any- 
one strive toward a greater degree of 
realism than these tiny folk? A few 
flowers and trees were attempted and thus 
the farm was almost complete. The vege- 
tables remained to be made; these they 
modelled from plasticine. 

The following sums up the farm project: 


Look, look, see our farm! 

We call it “Happy Farm.” 

How big it is! 

We have two barns, a hen-house, a pig-pen. 
The horse and the cow live in the barns. 
Hens, chicks and ducks are in the hen-house. 
Jip, our dog, takes care of us. 

He lives in the dog-house. 

But only the pig lives in the pig-pen. 

His house is too dirty. 

We love our farm, don’t you? 


The children made drawings and cut- 
tings of the animals and their abodes. I 
motivated the reading by using these as 
comprehensive reading. For language 
work the children told stories about the 
animals and the farm, beginning with the 
one-sentence idea and continuing to the de- 
veloping of the three-sentence construction 
(the language requirements of this grade). 
I looked over the various books of the grade 
and found those with the best pictures of 
the animals and put them in the library 
corner and found that the children went 
to them of their own accord. Several times 
a child came to me to ask for help on words 
that were unfamiliar. Now if this isn’t 
the beginning of the development of ‘‘in- 
dependence’’ on the part of the child, what 
is? 


ANALYSIS OF OUTCOMES 


I have tried to show that the projects 
of these children have developed from ‘‘ felt 
needs’’ of the child, that the interest center 
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has come as a direct result of this ‘‘felt 
need,’’ and that the inner urge to satisfy it 
brought about the organization of an ac- 
tivity. In watching the progress of these 
projects carried on mainly by the utiliza- 
tion of industrial arts, I find that the fol- 
lowing outcomes are in evidence: 


1. Attitudes. 


A pride in good workmanship. 

A development of love of bodily labor. 

A development of personal responsibility. 

A cultivation of patience, accuracy, and 
neatness. 

A development of the powers of observa- 
tion, comparison, skill, and judgment. 

2. Habits initiated. 

Doing his best—working up to his maximum 
ability. 

Pride in good work (for this is truly a habit 
formation). 

Orderliness. 

Putting back material, clearing up scraps, 
piling up material in readiness for next 
child, and avoiding of spilling material 
on work. 

Self-control. 

Respect for the rights of others. 

Waiting in turn for material such as books, 
scissors, blocks, ete. 

Keeping as quiet as possible so as not to 
disturb the others at work. 

Giving up material when a shortage of 
same occurs. 

Stopping promptly when period is over. 

Codéperation. 

(See items under self-control). 

Desire on part of child to fulfill his share 
of work. 

Good leaders. 

Good followers. 

Skill noted. 

The attempt to use material with the 

greatest economy of time. 


3. Ideals expressed. 


Desire to do his best; working up to the 
maximum powers of each child. 

Necessity for and dignity of labor. 

Pride of good workmanship regardless of 
the worker. 
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THE WORLD’S “CUP O’KINDNESS’’—TEA 
A Project in Fifth Grade Geography 


Our fifth grade work in geography dur- 
ing one month centered around Asia. We 
were held by the charm and beauty of 
Japan. Finally it was decided to make 
an extensive study of the tea industry of 
that country. Other Oriental countries, 
partners with Japan, in providing the 
world with its ‘‘cup o’kindness’’ came in 
for due consideration. Since we were tast- 
ing tea, breathing tea, thinking tea, of 
course it became mixed with our English 
and Health work. The following is the 
project extending over a period of about 
a week. 


I. Subject matter. 
A. Preparation: 
1. General information about tea. 
Problem: What are some of the 
drinks that you have on your table 


at home? 
Problem: Why do you like to drink 
tea? 


a. A pretty drink. 
b. Delicious drink. 
e. Refreshing drink. 
d. Valuable drink. 
Problem: Why is tea a valuable drink? 
a. A sterilized drink. 
When Japan and Russia were at 
war (1904-1905), the Japanese 
effectually warded off disease by 
drinking tea instead of water, for 
on a battlefield pure water is 
hard to obtain. 

“Tea is better than wine, for it 
leadeth not into intoxication; it is 
better than water, for it doth not 
carry disease.” 

Problem: Why, then, if tea is a steril- 
ized drink, are we taught not to 
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drink it if we would be healthy? 
a. Its constituents. 

(1) Caffeine—mildly stimulating 
in small amounts, but pro- 
duces injurious effects on the 
nervous system when taken 
in large amounts. 

(2) Tannin—a poisonous prin- 
ciple, and is not soluble in 
water unless boiling is car- 
ried on a long time. 


2. “The Story of Tea”—Oriental story 


told by teacher. 


B. Aim: Having considered the value and 


the evils of tea, let us learn something 
of the industry as carried on in Japan. 


1. Conditions for cultivation. 


Problem: Under what condition does 
tea grow best? 
a. Abundance of rainfall. 
b. Hot climate. 

Problem: Are these conditions found 
in Japan? Prove by map study of 
Japan. 


2. A visit to a tea garden in Japan. 


Problem: Let us imagine that we go 
with Nogi, a Japanese boy, to visit 
a real tea garden in Japan. What 
would we see? 

a. General impression of garden. 
(1) Size of garden (very small). 
(2) Description of garden in full 

bloom. 

(a) Size of tree. 
(b) Leaves. 

(c) Flowers. 

Problem: What are some of the ques- 
tions you would like to ask Nogi? 
a. How many trees are there in the 

garden? (1,500 to acre.) 

b. How far are the trees placed 
apart? (4 feet.) 

ce. How old are the trees when they 
produce a full crop? (5 years.) 
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d. How long is a tree valuable? (50 
years. ) 
e. Why are the trees so small? 
f. How tall would they grow? 
g. Why are they kept small? 
3. Preparation for market. 

Problem: What steps are taken in the 
manufacture of tea? 
a. Picking of leaves. 

(1) Done by hand (men, women, 
children). 

(2) Dropped into baskets sus- 
pended from shoulders of 
workers. 

b. Curing of tea leaves (in factory). 

(1) Kinds of tea leaves (black 
and green). 

(2) Manufacture of black tea. 
(a) Placed under cover on 

bamboo canvas or wire 
netting trays and left 
there for a day or two 
to wilt. 

Crushed between rollers 
(natural juices brought 
to surface). 

(c) Left in baskets to fer- 
ment (changes in color 
and taste). 

(d) Rolled again. 

(e) Dried in firing machine. 

(£) Cut. 

(g) Sifted. 

(h) Graded. 

(i) Packed. 

(3) Manufacture of green tea. 
(a) Leaves wilted. 

(b) Crushed. 

(ec) Fired at once (water 
dried out and fragrance 
intensified ). 

(d) Cut. 

(e) Sifted. 

(£) Graded. 

(gz) Packed. 

4. Marketing. 
a. Buyers. 

(1) United States. 

(2) England. 

(3) Canada. 


(b 


— 
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C. Comparison. 

1. Compare favorable conditions for 
cultivation in Japan with other 
countries of Asia. 

Problem: Where is the home of the 
tea tree? Locate each. 
. Japan. 
. Formosa. 
China. 
. Ceylon. 
India. 
Java. 
g. South Carolina. 
2. Compare size of tea gardens in 
different countries. 
a. Small gardens. 
(1) Japan. 
(2) China. 
b. Vast estates. 
(1) Java. 
(2) Ceylon. 
(3) India. 
3. Compare kinds of tea manufactured 
in different countries. 
a. Green tea. 
(1) Japan. 
(2) Formosa. 
(3) China. 
b. Black tea. 
(1) Ceylon. 
(2) India. 
4. Compare kinds bought by different 
countries. 
a. England—black tea. 
b. United States—green and mixed. 
5. Compare the amount of tea pro- 
duced with the amount of coffee. 
II. Method of Grouping. 

A. Individuals were given special assign- 
ments; books to read, pictures to study, 
problems to work out and report on, 
and topics to be ready to discuss. Any 
extra minutes were utilized in this way. 
Later, after writing compositions on 
various subjects, each individual made 
a book. Here was a chance for each 
child to put forth his best efforts. In 
many cases extra subjects were sug- 
gested by the pupil and compositions 
written to carry out their own ideas. 
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B. 


C. 
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The class was not divided into groups 
for the recitation because frequently in- 
terest is lost in a problem by pupils 
listening to another group. Groups 
were used in some research work. Here 
the children were grouped according to 
their ability. 


Plan. 


1. Responses desired. 

a. An increased interest in Japan 
and in the other countries of 
Asia. 

b. Knowledge of the tea industry. 

ce. An understanding of the evils of 
tea. 

d. Improvement in ability to write 
clear-cut paragraphs. 

e. Improvement in ability to do re- 
search work. 

f. Growth in vocabulary. 

2. Stimuli provided. 

a. Interest was aroused by the prepa- 
ration. Here the connection of 
tea with the child’s life was 
brought out. The possible value 
of tea was shown by a story. This 
was followed by study of some of 
the reasons why tea is often re- 
garded as being unhealthful. An 
interesting Oriental story was 
told by the teacher to account for 
the effects of tea. 

b. Problems were set up, discussed, 
and answered throughout the reci- 
tation. Whenever possible the 
children were led to suggest the 
problems themselves. 

ce. Since children always enjoy 
“imagining things,” a visit was 
made in imagination to a Japanese 


tea garden with Nogi, a little 
Japanese boy. 
d. Compositions were written and 
made into books. 
3. Provision for self-help. 
Reference books were provided. Pic- 
tures were left on a table to be 
studied. Problems were given indi- 
viduals and to the class as a whole. 
4. Check up. 
A check up of individual and group 
work in the recitation was made. 
Written compositions on the board 
and at the desk proved the best 
means of finding out how much had 
carried over. Some of the subjects 
written on were: “Description of a 
Tea Plant,” “The Story of Tea,” “A 
Visit with Nogi to a Japanese Tea 
Garden,” “The Value of Tea,” “The 
Harm of Tea,” ete. 


OUTCOME 


The class became thoroughly interested 
in Japan and also in Asia. Map work was 
done in locating the various countries 
and an increased ability to ‘‘read maps’’ 
was shown. Knowledge was gained about 
the tea industry. This was proved in the 
composition period when facts were neces- 
sary. They had them. The greatest good 
came in their work in English. Their 
paragraphs improved wonderfully. New 
words were used quite casually and some 
facts were given here that they had found 
for themselves. 

KATHLEEN CATER, 
Virgil Power School, 
Macon, Ga. 
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INAUGURATION OF DEAN WILLIAM 
FLETCHER RUSSELL AND NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The new dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, William Fletcher Rus- 
sell, will be inaugurated in New York on 
April 10, 1928. On this and the following 
day a national conference will be held to 
consider the present condition of American 
education, its successes and shortcomings, 
and its future development in response to 
new social demands. The alumni of Teach- 
ers College will join in the exercises of the 
oceasion instead of holding their annual 
homecoming at an earlier date as already 
announced. 

The main features of the two days’ pro- 
gram will be general sessions at which na- 
tionally known speakers, both educators 
and laymen, will discuss educational needs, 
group conferences of persons interested in 
particular aspects of education, the in- 
stallation itself, with addresses by Presi- 
dent Butler, Dean Russell, and others. The 
program will close with a banquet on 
Wednesday for the visiting delegates. 
Conferences in the following fields have 
been arranged: 


Advisors of Women and Girls 
Child Welfare 

Civie Education 

The Curriculum 

Educational Sociology 
Elementary Schools 

English 

Fine and Industrial Arts 
Geography 

History of Education 
Household Arts and Practical Science 
Immigrant Education 
International Institute 


Kindergarten and First Grade 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 

Musie Education 

Natural Sciences 

Nursing Education 

Philosophy of Education 

Professional Training of Teachers 

Physical Education 

Religious Education 

Rural Schools 

School Superintendents and Training of 
Educational Administrators 

Secondary Education 

Vocational Guidance 


The threefold nature of this coming 
event gives to the announcement of it un- 
usual significance. The installation of a 
new dean in Teachers College is in itself 
of interest to educators everywhere. The 
alumni conference serves as the annual re- 
union of members of the largest group of 
its kind in the world. And there is added, 
for full measure, a conference on major 
issues in professional education to which 
contributions will be made by institutions 
throughout the country that will represent 
not merely individual but rather matured 
group opinion on new issues and methods 
of meeting them. 


THE YEARBOOK ON SUPERVISION 


Educational Supervision, the first year- 
book of the National Conference, prepared 
by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. L. J. Brueckner of the University of 
Minnesota, is off the press and ready for 
distribution. As already announced, this 
is a volume of 270 pages containing con- 
tributions by over twenty well-known stu- 
dents of education. The reader will find 
an account of the history of supervision 
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and its present organization, several de- 
scriptions of current practice in state, 
county, and city systems, details of tech- 
nique as practised by successful super- 
visors, a survey of courses in supervision 
offered by the colleges and universities, 
and a symposium on the philosophic prin- 
ciples that should underlie all work in this 
field. School superintendents, supervisors, 
and principals of schools particularly will 
appreciate this report—the first of national 
scope made in the country. 

The Yearbook will be sent free of charge 
to those members of the Conference in regu- 
lar standing who make request for it in 
writing. Others may obtain the volume 
postpaid on payment of $1.50. The atten- 
tion of librarians in schools of education 
is called particularly to this announcement. 
Requests from members should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Conference, 
Dr. James F. Hosic, and orders for the 
report to the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD FEDERA- 
TION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Announcement is made that the volume 
of proceedings of the Toronto conference 
of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations is ready for distribution. This 
publication includes descriptions of social 
and educational conditions in China, 
Japan, India, Persia, and most of the coun- 
tries of western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. In it are included also reports of the 
work of some twenty-two committees cover- 
ing the whole range of the field of educa- 
tion. 

Copies of the proceedings may be ob- 
tained for $2.50, carriage prepaid. Or- 
ders should be addressed to Mr. Charles 
H. Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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A FILM ON PLAY 


In order to stimulate renewed effort to 
improve the play facilities of children in 
the cities, the Women’s City Club of New 
York has sponsored the preparation of a 
motion picture called ‘‘Playtime.’’ This 
tells the story of a typical city child who 
is ‘‘always in the way.’’ Materials for the 
picture were secured with the aid of the 
Board of Education in New York City, to- 
gether with the Department of Parks, 
which has control of the municipal play- 
grounds. In order to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of the picture, which is two reels 
in length, it has been made available 
through Pathé Exchange. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the Club at 22 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


MATERIALS FOR BIRD STUDY 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, with offices at 1974 Broadway, 
New York City, announces that it is in a 
position to aid teachers who would like to 
secure colored pictures of birds, together 
with accompanying literature that may be 
used by pupils. The pictures are in natural 
colors and the educational leaflets to ac- 
company them have been prepared with 
great care. In order to take advantage of 
the offer of the Association, teachers must 
first enroll their pupils in a Junior Audu- 
bon Club, for which an enrollment fee of 
ten cents is required. In return they will 
receive six pictures of common birds, made 
by leading artists, together with the leaflets 
describing the habits of the birds, their 
food, their homes, their travels, their 
enemies, and other facts of interest. Out- 
lines for drawing are also supplied, as well 
as buttons to serve as badges of member- 
ship in the club. In case there are twenty- 
five or more members, the club is entitled 
to one subscription to Bird Lore. 

Last year 355,486 boys and girls were 
members of Junior Audubon clubs. 
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NATURE STUDY BY RADIO 


The Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion is making systematic use of broad- 
casting as a means of creating interest 
among school children in the study of na- 
ture, in the use of good books, and in vari- 
ous topics in geography. Trips are made in 
imagination to unfrequented recesses in na- 
ture and even to neighboring planets; geo- 
graphical changes in Connecticut are de- 
scribed ; characters in children’s books are 
introduced. Nothing, however, of the 
didactic enters into the talks as the course 
is designed to create such interest as will 
lead to further study of things that are 
too often missed during the formative years 
of childhood. Broadcasts are made over 
the Traveler’s station, WTIC, of Hartford. 


NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH DAY 


The American Child Health Association 
is seeking to make May Day the occasion 
for renewed interest in the rights of chil- 
dren. Under the slogan, ‘‘ Make the Child’s 
Bill of Rights a Working Platform in 
Every Community,’’ it sets forth the fol- 
lowing ideals: 

That there shall be no child in America 
(a) who has not been born under proper 
conditions; (b) who does not live in hy- 
gienic surroundings; (ce) who ever suf- 
fers from undernourishment; (d) who does 
not have prompt and efficient medical at- 
tention and inspection; (e) who does not 
receive primary instruction in the elements 
of hygiene and good health; (f) who has 
not the complete birthright of a sound 
mind in a sound body; (g) who has not 
the encouragement to express in fullest 
measure the spirit within, which is the final 
endowment of every human being. 

The idea of making May Day a National 
Child Health Day was first promulgated 
in 1923. It has taken hold on the imagi- 
nations of many communities and as a re- 
sult has proved a strong stimulus for more 
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vigorous action by state boards of health 
and other similar agencies. Such organi- 
zations as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers have chosen this date as the 
point from which to launch campaigns 
looking toward freer and happier child- 
hood. The American Federation of Labor, 
at its convention last October, passed a 
resolution urging Congress to set aside 
May first as official Child Health Day. 

Seven cardinal points are included in the 
program as definite goals to be sought: (1) 
preparedness for parenthood; (2) whole- 
some environment; (3) sound nutrition; 
(4) physical examination, correction of 
defects, protection against disease; (5) 
training in health habits and knowledge; 
(6) mental and emotional soundness; (7) 
spiritual encouragement. 

It is hoped that very many volunteer 
groups will join with thirty-five national 
organizations that have already given en- 
dorsement to these May Day objectives. 


EXPONENTS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Advocates of newer methods in educa- 
tion will be interested in learning that the 
editor of The New Era, the English organ 
of the New Education Fellowship, Mrs. 
Beatrice Ensor, and the German represent- 
ative of the same society, Dr. Elisabeth 
Rotten, will visit American schools during 
March and April. Both have been promi- 
nent in the conferences of the Fellowship 
which have been held in Heidelberg and 
Locarno. 

After participating in the meeting of 
the Progressive Education Association in 
New York City, March 8 and 9, Mrs. Ensor 
and Dr. Rotten will make a tour of the 
country and will be available for lectures. 
Inquiries regarding Mrs. Ensor’s itinerary 
may be addressed to Miss Emily A. Bloom- 
field, 203 West 107th Street, New York, 
and with regard to Dr. Rotten to Mr. John 
Rothschild, 2 West 46th Street, New York. 
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MORE SPANISH IN THE SCHOOLS 

The National Foreign Trade Council of 
New York City has started a drive for 
more teaching of Spanish in the Ameri- 
ean schools. Its secretary, Mr. O. K. Davis, 
points out that there has been a tremendous 
increase in the practical use of Spanish 
by Americans in the last ten years, accom- 
panied by greater intimacy and greater 
understanding with the Latin-American 
peoples. We are committed, he says, to 
selling to Latin America one-third of ail 
manufactured goods exported from this 
country. Our exports to that field have 
more than trebled since 1913, now equal- 
ling nearly a billion dollars. We now fur- 
nish 28 per cent of the total of the im- 
ports made by South America. North 
Americans, moreover, are now visiting 
Latin-American countries in greatly in- 
creased numbers and this development will 
undoubtedly continue. There seems to be 
every reason, therefore, why attention 
should be given increasingly to the Span- 
ish language in our schools, both in order 
that our trade relations may be improved 
and that better and better understanding 
between the peoples of the different parts 
of the western hemisphere may be brought 
about. 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT IN CHICAGO 


The antics of Mayor Thompson and his 
school board in Chicago have received such 
an immense amount of publicity that it is 
a pleasure to report some of the construc- 
tive activities of the schools themselves. 
The Garfield School, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Kent, is to be credited with the 
recent issue of an excellent catalogue of 
pictures and statuary in that school, to- 
gether with an outline for guidance in 
their study. The art objects listed reach 
the impressive number of 297 and include 
an excellent list of both paintings and 
works of sculpture. 
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This school has also an excellent teach- 
ers’ professional library, of which a cata- 
logue is issued. The books are classified 
under six principal heads and reflect an 
interest in the newest and most progres- 
sive aspects of education. 

THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The regular production of a children’s 
magazine in the Gregory Elementary 
School of Trenton, New Jersey, indicates 
what may be accomplished with this ex- 
cellent means of expression of the individ- 
ual and social interests of younger chil- 
dren. The periodical is issued monthly in 
mimeographed form and includes numer- 
ous items of news written by the children, 
together with editorials, literary contribu- 
tions, ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ reviews of exchanges, 
and cartoons. Successive numbers of this 
magazine show distinct improvement in the 
quality of the contributions and give am- 
ple evidence of its value as an aid in the 
teaching of English composition. Schools 
not equipped with printing presses will 
find in it an example of what may be ac- 
complished with no other facilities than the 
typewriter, the mimeograph, and the pens 
and pencils of the pupils. 


TELLING THE PEOPLE 


An excellent example of continuous pub- 
licity is supplied by the State Department 
of Education of West Virginia. This office 
issues a bimonthly news sheet which is 
distributed widely throughout the state 
and serves particularly as a house organ 
and means of communication between the 
state office and the individual teacher and 
supervisor. In addition to items of news 
and official announcements, the publication 
contains actual material that can be 
adapted for use in the schools. For ex- 
ample, a recent issue contains a brief ac- 
eount of the life and works of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
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FROM THE REVIEWER’S DESK 


Among the current publications likely to 
be of interest to the readers of this JoURNAL 
we mention first The Teaching of Ideals, 
by Charters.1 This deals with character 
education and embodies the author’s con- 
ception of systematic instruction to sup- 
plement such stimulus to moral growth as 
instruction in the regular school subjects 
may afford. Thus it covers the fields of 
both curriculum and method and makes 
provision for differences among individ- 
uals. One short chapter is devoted to the 
problem of measurement, but the results 
of the investigations of Doctors May and 
Hartshorne were apparently not available 
when this chapter was written. The range 
is from elementary school to college and 
hence the book is fitted to serve as a gen- 
eral reference. The discussion is well 
documented throughout and will provide 
a good basis for systematic class work in 
teachers’ classes. 

The Growth of Teachers in Service, by 
Whitney,” is intended as a handbook for 
school superintendents in smaller cities. 
Its purpose can hardly be mistaken, since 
no less than three separate prefaces are 
provided. Nevertheless the reviewer is sur- 
prised as he passes on from tke title and 
the prefaces to the contents to discover 
how far afield the writer has traveled. Dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Present Levels of Teaching 
Skill’’ calls attention to the need of train- 
ing in service. ‘‘Determining Teaching 
Possibilities’’ treats of the selection and 
placement of teachers as well as how to 
analyze their capabilities. Next come 


1The Teaching of Ideals. By W. W. Charters. 
2 The Growth of Teachers in Service. 
* Pre-School Education. By Ilse Forest. 





“*Motivation,’’ ‘‘Continuity,’’ and finally 
“Organized Training Efforts in Local Sys- 
tems.’’ Soon after we arrive at functions 
of the superintendent, budgeting, pub- 
licity, rating, and other similar topics. The 
setting for the main discussion is very ex- 
tensive indeed. Little need be added to 
make the work a complete handbook for 
the superintendent. The volume will prove 
useful to beginners, for whom it is in- 
tended, but it overlaps other fields too 
much to prove a satisfactory addition to a 
professional library already well stocked. 

For better or for worse, the nursery 
school has arrived and is rapidly extend- 
ing its influence. All students of educa- 
tion are in duty bound to keep in touch 
with progress and to attempt to evaluate 
its claims. The latter are very clearly and 
conveniently set forth in Pre-School Edu- 
cation, by Miss Forest.* The author’s first 
care was to trace the steps by which we 
have arrived at the nursery school. Thus 
she devotes seven of her ten principal 
chapters to tracing the growth of the child 
study movement, to an analysis of the ef- 
fect of cultural changes on child life, to 
presenting a sketch of the origins of the 
pre-school education movement, and to 
other related topics before she proceeds to 
a discussion of the nursery school itself. 
As a result the reader gets none too ade- 
quate an idea of just what nursery schools 
actually do. As a means of orientation 
on the movement as a whole, the book is 
admirable. It is well organized, concrete, 
and well supplied with references to the 
literature of the field. It will serve, there- 


Maemillan Co., 1927. 
By Frederick L. Whitney. Century Co., 1927. 
Maemillan Co., 1927. 
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fore, excellently as an introduction to the 
study of pre-school education. 

Considering their number and their 
needs, teachers in the country schools have 
been inadequately supplied with desk 
books to assist them in finding the better 
way. Elementary School Methods, by 
Cutler,* will be welcomed on this account 
and for its excellence as well. The book 
as a whole is an attempt to put into one 
small volume a clear and readable exposi- 
tion of current ideas and ideals as to the 
aims of school work, methods of instruc- 
tion, and the handling of the school sub- 
jects. It bears comparison, for example, 
with Charters’ Teaching the Common 
Branches. Considering the fact that the 
writer has based his treatment on a con- 
siderable number of current discussions of 
education, we must admit that he has at- 
tained a commendable degree of con- 
sistency. The author’s hope that the book 
will help beginners to grasp a few funda- 
mental principles upon which to base their 
procedures seems to be justified. 


MEASUREMENT IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Professor Symond’s new book by the 
above title® is a thoroughgoing piece of 
work. He covers all existing material in 
the field. The book is especially valuable 
because it is critical; present accomplish- 
ment is assayed and the way to improve- 
ment pointed out. In this respect the book 
is rather better than any of its predeces- 
sors. By ‘‘measurement’’ the author 
means all sorts now attempted, both by 
standardized tests and by others. He 
shows the limitations of the various sorts 
and advises as to their use. Finally he 
traces the application of measurements in 
such matters as predicting success in high 
school, college, and certain vocations and 


“Elementary School Methods. 
5 Measurement in Secondary Education. 


* New York at School. By Josephine Chase. 


By Horace M. Cutler. 
By Percival M. Symonds. 
Public Education Association of New York, 1927. 
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in selecting students for ability grouping. 
The bibliographies appended to the chap- 
ters are confined for the most part to refer- 
ences to original sources and add to the 
general impression of scientific accuracy 
that the book conveys. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Information as to what actually con- 
stitutes the public school system is usu- 
ally hard to obtain. Such information for 
the schools of New York City has now been 
made available in a neat volume called 
New York at School, by Miss Josephine 
Chase. The work is essentially descrip- 
tive, but while not attempting to evaluate 
is sympathetic in treatment throughout. 
The author’s facts were gathered with the 
assistance of the school authorities and the 
completed work was approved by them. 
Two points emphasized are the enormous 
size of the school population and the great 
variety of activities carried on. Though 
necessarily condensed, the account is very 
readable and will gratefully acquaint the 
citizen with the features of his school 
system. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


The January number of the English 
edition of The New Era is devoted en- 
tirely to articles on the development and 
present status of education in Soviet 
Russia. American readers will probably 
find the account of what is ‘‘Good and Bad 
in Russian Education,’’ by Superintendent 
Washburne of Winnetka, the most satis- 
factory. In the course of several weeks 
of visiting, in which the writer was free 
to go wherever he liked, Mr. Washburne 
was able to collect a number of definite 
and concrete impressions. In summariz- 
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ing these he says in effect that education 
in Russia today is a combination of cer- 
tain elements distinctly new with others 
that are old. From the standpoint of the 
curriculum, the activities of the children, 
and the methodology of the teachers, Rus- 
sian education is new. In terms of the 
highly centralized control of all schools and 
the ignoring of individual differences of 
pupils, it is distinctly old. The most sig- 
nificant phase, however, is the vital part 
education plays in the new Russia. The 
nation takes education with great serious- 
ness and sees in it the forces that shall 
make the Russia of the future. There is a 
single common school open to all children, 
with higher schools for those especially se- 
lected. Other things being equal, the 
choice falls upon the children of the work- 
ers. Throughout the lower reaches the 
central feature of the curriculum is the 
organization of the work into inclusive 
units called ‘‘complexes,’’ which resemble 
in many ways the larger ‘‘projects’’ in 
American schools. In addition to these 
centers of interest, however, there is no 
definite instruction in such subjects as 
arithmetic and reading. There is much 
experimentation in charge of teachers well 
trained for original work. 

Further light is thrown on the present 
educational situation in Russia by Dr. 
Lucey L. W. Wilson, who writes for the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for January. In general her im- 
pressions and conclusions harmonize with 
those of Superintendent Washburne. She 
gives specific examples of school projects 
with full outlines of topics under such 
heads as laboratory work and observation. 
Something of the difficulty which the edu- 
cational leaders of the country face may 
be guessed from the fact that in certain 
provinces illiteracy rises as high as 96 
per cent and there are over two hundred 
languages and dialects to cope with. It 
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seems entirely probable that in the course 
of years the Russian education experiment 
will present to the world a new and very 
significant development. 


THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


The journal called Childhood Education, 
which is the organ of the International 
Kindergarten Union, in pursuit of its 
policy of devoting individual numbers to 
single topies offers for January a series 
of excellent articles on parental educa- 
tion. Dr. Lois Hayden Meek writes of the 
nursery school as a center of parent educa- 
tion and shows how this rapidly growing 
institution may bring the mothers and 
fathers into contact with the best proce- 
dure for the maximum growth of little 
children. 

Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg follows with 
an outline of materials and methods of 
parental education. In the light of records 
of child study kept for a period of more 
than thirty years, this writer is impressed 
with the great improvement that has taken 
place in the literature available for stu- 
dents of childhood and especially for 
parents. The viewpoint of the basic 
psychology in this field has shifted and 
much new material, such as the pamphlets 
for the guidance of study groups pre- 
pared by Dr. Meek, is now available. 

Miss Elisabeth Webster reports the re- 
sults of an interesting study of what 
mothers want. In the language of one 
such seeker for light, parents wish to know 
not only what they ought to do for their 
children but how they should go about 
doing it. The group discussions which she 
has carried on with mothers and which are 
reported in detail should prove very sug- 
gestive to others as to how to approach the 
problem of the education of parents. 

This number as a whole will prove a use- 
ful one for all who are interested in the 
education of young children. 
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IN THE BULLETINS 


As has been indicated already in these 
columns, much of the best current litera- 
ture of education is to be found in bulle- 
tins issued regularly by educational insti- 
tutions and city offices. Four interesting 
examples are at hand and deserve brief 
comment. 

The Educational Research Bulletin of 
Ohio State University for December 7, 
1927, contains among other contributions 
a study of the place of practical arts in an 
elementary activity curriculum, by Miss 
Susan G. Troxel. The writer quotes with 
approval the statement of Dr. John Dewey 
to the effect that children will more easily 
grasp, understand, and retain their edu- 
cational problems if they have opportunity 
to learn through practical experiences. She 
lays down the following criteria upon 
which to base the selection of activities in 
the practical arts: ‘‘(1) The activity 
should be fundamental to life needs. (2) 
It should be one which will give children 
a broad experience. (3) It should be of 
interest to children. (4) It should be one 
which will require initiative on the part 
of the children. (5) It should lead the 
child on to larger interests. (6) It should 
require definite responsibility of the 
child.’’ 

In the Detroit Educational Bulletin for 
December we find ‘‘Children’s Attitudes 
Toward Their School Library,’’ by Miss 
Eva Schars. This is a study of children’s 
responses to the question, ‘‘What do you 
do in the library?’’ Fifty-two per cent 
of those answering declared they were hav- 
ing a good time. Only two per cent tes- 
tified that they were uncomfortable and 
unhappy in the library. Nineteen per 
cent stated that they spent some time help- 
ing others find the books they wished. 
Boys and girls nine years of age prefer 
different types of books. The boys care 
little for fiction, while eighty per cent of 


the girls vote for it. Seventy-five per 
cent tell the librarian what they are study- 
ing. 

The Bulletin of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for October is devoted 
entirely to a study of the improvement of 
instruction in arithmetic, by F. P. O’Brien. 
The investigation was confined to the upper 
elementary grades and included a study of 
achievement, the outlining of a plan of pro- 
cedure for securing improvement, and an 
analysis of the results obtained so far as 
they appeared to grow out of the experi- 
ment. At the beginning the pupils’ scores 
fell far below the standards on such tests 
as Courtis, Woody-McCall, and Bucking- 
ham. The errors made were carefully 
analyzed and a body of suggestions was 
prepared to guide the teachers in effective 
instruction. The pupils were tested in the 
first place in November and finally in May, 
and the percentage of improvement was 
determined by comparison of scores. 

The Bulletin of High Points of the New 
York City schools for October is wholly 
given up to a report on ‘‘Better Teaching 
in the High Schools of New York City,’’ 
by District Superintendent John L. Tild- 
sley. The material consists primarily of 
observations made by pupils, by chairmen 
of departments, and by principals. The 
principals were requested also to sum up 
their educational philosophy and the re- 
sulting statements are very suggestive. The 
principals and chairmen of departments 
were also asked to state what they desire 
from the district superintendent. This re- 
quest resulted in some fifty suggestions, 
such as, ‘‘Educate the public to the im- 
portance of teaching’’; ‘‘ Hold each semes- 
ter conferences of all chairmen,’’ etc., ete. 
The writer states that his study was made 
in view of the increase of salary voted for 
the teachers of New York City, particularly 
with regard to ‘‘super-maximum”’ teach- 
ing. 
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THE MISLEADING ACCOMPLISHMENT 
QUOTIENT 


In view of the fact that some students 
of measurement, to say nothing of field 
workers, have urged the grading of pupils 
in terms of the so-called accomplishment 
quotient, more than ordinary interest at- 
taches to a study of the validity of this 
score by Professor William R. Wilson. He 
reports in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search for January the results of a study 
which took its starting point from 
Franzen’s investigation published in 1922. 
He finds that the amount of chance error 
in the scores obtained by pupils upon in- 
telligence and achievement tests is suffi- 
cient to give negative coefficients of correla- 
tion. He concludes that we cannot safely 
judge students in terms of the accomplish- 
ment quotient because intelligence is not 
the sole determinant of possible achieve- 
ment, because the measures of achievement 
itself are too unreliable, and because the 
element of motivation is not considered. 
The article as a whole serves to support the 
position commonly assumed by many of the 
most progressive schools that accomplish- 
ment ratios are not dependable and there- 
fore should not be used in grading and 
classification. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS FOR 1927 


In preparation for the publication of an 
annual selected list of sixty educational 
books in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler 
presents in School and Society for Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, an inclusive bibliography of 
all educational books published in 1927. 
The titles are arranged under such heads 
as: Principles of Education, Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Surveys and Statis- 
ties, Curriculum, Educational Psychology, 
Tests and Measurements, Teaching Meth- 
ods, and the various special subjects. The 
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list as a whole contains 432 entries and is 
an impressive showing of the tremendous 
activity now characteristic of this field. 
The inclusive list will prove useful to all 
students of education who are seeking to 
keep up with progress in their field. It 
will be subjected to careful checking by 
experts and will thus form the basis for a 
small selected list useful to libraries that 
have only a small amount of money to 
spend. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION THROUGH LITERATURE 


The trilogy of studies in creative expres- 
sion offered by Progressive Education is 
completed by the number for January- 
February-March, 1928, which is devoted to 
‘‘Creative Expression Through Litera- 
ture.’’ The point of view is set forth by 
Professor Hughes Mearns in an article in 
which the poetic expression by children is 
reviewed after the manner of his well- 
known volume, Creative Youth. Mrs. Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell reports the results of a 
series of experiments in the language of 
children in which she traces the gradual 
maturing expression of children from two 
to nine years of age. She finds that the 
earliest experiments with expression do not 
spring from the desire to communicate but 
are essentially from muscular impulses. 
The child seeks satisfaction from sound 
productions just as from other movements. 
Language occurs only during activity. 
Children report, moreover, in terms of ac- 
tual sense or motor experience and not in 
generalizations or inferences. These con- 
clusions are illustrated copiously from the 
actual language of young children. 

Other articles in this number deal with 
the puppet show, dramatization, books of 
poetry as well as prose by boys and girls, 
and the relation between expression and 
art. The whole constitutes an impressive 
testimony to the possibilities of freedom 
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and encouragement in stimulating to much 
greater originality and excellence of ex- 
pression than is now commonly found 
among young children. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

The New Everyday Arithmetic. By Frank- 
lin 8S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Books 
I-III. Illus. 

The Open Door Language Series. By Zenos 
E. Scott, Randolph T. Congdon, Harriet 
E. Peet, and Laura Frazee. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. First Book 
—Language Games and Stories, pp. 304; 
illus.; $.80. Second Book—Better 
Everyday English, pp. 306; illus.; $.84. 
Third Book—Swuccess in Speaking and 
Writing, pp. 434; illus.; $.92. 

Everyday Foods. By Jessie W. Harris and 
Elisabeth V. Lacy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 512. Illus. 

Junior High School Mathematics. By 
Harry C. Barber. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Seventh School Year, 
pp. 231. Eighth School Year, pp. 267. 
Everyday Algebra for the Ninth School 
Year, pp. 414. 

Elementary Home Economics. By Mary 
L. Matthews. Revised Edition. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1927. Pp. 
472. Illus. 

A Latin Primer. By Clarence W. Gleason. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1926. 
Pp. 293. Illus. 

The Atlantic Readers. Edited by Randall 
J. Condon. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1927. Book One (Grade IV)—The 
Understanding Prince, pp. 336; illus. 
Book Two (Grade V)—High and Far, 
pp. 335; illus. Book Three (Grade VI) 
—The Wonderful Tune, pp. 340; illus. 
Book Four (Grade VII)—The Great 
Conquest, pp. 337; illus. Book Five 
(Grade VIIi)—Outward Bound, pp. 
342 ; illus. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


High School Administration. By Herbert 
H. Foster. New York: Century Co., 
1928. Pp. 665. $2.75. 


Mechanics of Reading—A Series of Drills 
for Adult Beginners. By Samuel E. 
Samuelson and Nina Joy Beglinger. 
New York: Scribners, 1927. Pp. 181. 

Newson Readers. By Catherine T. Bryce, 
Rose L. Hardy and Edna Turpin. New 
York: Newson and Co., 1927. Play- 
time (the Primer), pp. 128; illus.; $.68. 
Primer Manual, pp. 176; $.76. Good 
Times (Book One), pp. 128; illus.; $.68. 
Book One Manual, pp. 176; $.76. The 
Open Door (Book Two), pp. 208; illus.; 
$.76. Storyland (Book Three), pp. 288; 
illus.; $.88. 

Self-Aids in the Essentials of Grammatical 
Usage. By L. J. O’Rourke. Revised 
Edition. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional and Personnel Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. 202. 

The Singing Farmer. By James S. Tip- 
pett. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1927. Pp. 90. Illus. $.68. 

How to Succeed in College. By William 
F. Book. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1927. Pp. 192. $1.60. 


Errors in School. By John Adams. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 325. 

Creative Learning and Teaching. By 
Harry L. Miller. New York: Scribners, 
1927. Pp. 262. Illus. 

Supervised Study Plan of Teuching. By 
Francis Shreve. Richmond, Va.: John- 
son Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 539. 

Supervision and Teaching of Reading. By 
Julia M. Harris, H. L. Donovan, and 
Thomas Alexander. Richmond, Va.: 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 474. 

The Doorway to English. By L. W. Rader 
and P. H. Deffendall. Richmond, Va.: 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1926. Book 
One, pp. 366. Book Two, pp. 382. Book 
Three, pp. 468. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


The Brother Bears and Other Stories. By 
Anna W. Arnett. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 125. Illus. $.70. 

Shug the Pup. By Feza M. Reynolds. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1927. Pp. 
125. Illus. $.70. 

Animal Pets from Near and Far. By Anna 
B. Sloane. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1927. Pp. 110. Illus. $.70. 

We and the World. By William C. Red- 
field. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1927. Pp. 194. Illus. $.84. 

Picturesque Porto Rico. Stories and Poems. 
By Elizabeth K. Van Deusen. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1927. 
Pp. 291. Illus. 

Teacher’s Manual for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Readers, Pathway to Reading. 
By Bessie B. Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and 
James F. Hosic. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Co.,.1927. Pp. 170. $.56. 

Number Friends. By Inez M. Howard, 
Alice Hawthorne, and Mae Howard. 
New York: Maemillan Co. 1927. Pp. 
242. Illus. 

Educational Psychology. By Edward H. 
Cameron. New York: Century Co. 
1927. Pp. 467. $2.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 
The Uhl-Hatz Practice Lessons in Eng- 


lish. By Willis L. Uhl and Luzia E. 
Hatz. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. 90. 


Courses of Study for Kindergarten and 
First Grade. Volume One — Social 
Studies, Health and Physical Education, 
Dramatic Play, Fine and Industrial Art, 


Music, Nature Study, Arithmetic. Vol- 
ume Two—-English. Public Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1927. Pp. 254. 


$1.68 postpaid. 

Report of Santa Paula, California. Asso- 
ciation Report No. 7, November, 1927. 
Published by California Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, 775 Subway Terminal Bldg., 
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Los Angeles, California. 
$1.00. 

Teaching English with Standard Tests. By 
C. C. Certain. Part I—Composition and 
the Mechanics of Writing. Part II— 
Spelling and Special Aspects of Testing. 
Published for Private Distribution. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 1927. 

Students’ Attitude Toward Examinations. 
By Grover T. Somers. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Vol. III, No. 1, 
Sept., 1926. Pp. 48. 

A Study of the Project Method in Educa- 
tion. By H. B. Alberty. Columbus, O.: 
Ohio State University Press, 1927. Pp. 
111. 

A Bibliography of Bibliographies. By Wal- 
ter S. Monroe and Ollie Asher. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 44, 1927. Pp. 60. $.25. 

University of Iowa, Extension Bulletin, 
College of Education Series: No. 22, 
Courses in English for Junior High 
Schools, by M. F. Carpenter; pp. 232. 
No. 23, Courses in English for Senior 
High Schools, by M. F. Carpenter, pp. 
168. Monographs in Education, First 
Series, No. 4: A Basic Writing Vocabu- 
lary, by Ernest Horn; pp. 225. Studies 
in Education, Volume IV: No. 1, A Criti- 
cal Analysis of Student Persistence at 
the State University of Iowa, by Russell 
W. Tallman; pp. 64. No. 2, Age-Grade 
and Progress Indices for the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools of Iowa, by Gustaf 
Freden; pp. 52. 

The Teaching of College Composition. By 
David H. Stevens. New York: Century 
Co., 1927. Pp. 108. $1.00. 

Facts About Fourteen Hundred Selected 
Place Names. By 8.8. Visher. Normal, 
Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 1927. 

The Functioning of the Public School Pro- 
gram. Rochester, N. Y.: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1927. Pp. 121. 


Pp. 49. Illus. 








‘The, Supreme ' 
ites” 


for the Schools 


Webster’s Ilew 
international Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school super- 
intendents says: “I have never yet 
seen a person, whether pupil or Z& 
teacher, who was accustomed ‘ 
to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or 
superior all-round / 
scholar. A better test | 
than this of the value of 
dictionary work could 
not be found.” 
Write for Helps in 
Teaching ¢ 
ictionary, FREE, 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
\ Springfield, Massachusetts | 
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Home Economics Curriculum Study I 


THE PLACEMENT OF HOME 
ECONOMICS CONTENT IN 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Directed by 
ANNIE ROBERTSON DYER, M.A. 
Research Associate in Household Arts Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

A monograph useful to teachers, supervisors, 
and others building courses of study. 

Tables of leading topics with frequency of 
grade placement and lists of topic elements; also 
facts in regard to the extent, kind, organization 
and standardization of content are presented. 

Price $1.20, postpaid 
Published by 
Bureau oF PuBLicaTIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK 


CHILD ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 
McAllister-Otis 


This system provides a compact, easily used 
arrangement of school records and reports 
based on the individual child as the fun- 
damental unit of child accounting. 

The system has been simplified so that there 
are few forms, yet all essential data is in- 
cluded. Distribution of work among central 
office, principal, and teacher makes the sys- 
tem checkable and comprehensive. 

Its use insures an effective basis for school 
management and notably assists in adapting 
the program to the differing capacities of 
children. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Enriched Teaching 
of English 
in the High School 


By 

Maxie N. Wooprinc 
and 

Racue. T. Benson 


SOURCE book for teachers of Eng- 

lish, school librarians, and directors 

of extra-curricular activities. Lists free and 

low cost illustrative and supplementary ma- 

terials. Generously annotated. Materials 

grouped under 21 topics. Spaces provided 
for adding other references. 


Price $1.00 


Bureau OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College 
Columbia Gniversitp 


NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 








